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STUDENTS ARE^;. EJECTED from the CEGEP du Vieux-Màntréal by riot police. They 
were tricked-lnto létting the officers In by their Director after occupying the building for 
21liours. 
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by Françoise Joëlle Roux 

Students of the CEGEP du Vieux-Montréal yesterday occupied 
a rampus building to protest the closing down of |tlie Social Sciences 

The paviiim^^A^closed iîiown by the Adi^i^^^l^ng 
a ciiish between students and university officials over the establish- 
ment of free courses. V • 

. The Administration distributed letters to the students stating that. 
,if they wished to return to classes they would have to sign a declara- 
tion to observe new rules. • ■ '. • 

Among the conditions imposed upon returning students was that 
they agree not to. participate in any "activities prejudicial to the good 
conduct of classes," or activities that would "bring discredit to the 
coUege." . ^ 

Eight hundred demonstrating students expressed their opposition 
to the administration's stand by chanting, "We want to have our classes 
and will not sign the letter." They termed the letter "fascist". 

Students occupied the Anathase David Arts building to protest 
against the Administration's "reprœsive" measures.'- v . . ' 

The occupation was well-organized irith FjDod and Recreation com- 
mittees looking after the welfare of the'studehts? Meetings were abo' 
arranged between faculty and students to discuss what had talcen place. 

Arts and Social Science Faculty members supported the students. 
Teachers agreed not to give regular classes until students were al- 
lowed to return without repression on the part of the Administration. 

Support was also expressed^bX the CEGEPs of Maisonneuve, St. 
Laurent and Ahuntsic. ' jilfiiliiilHii'V- . 

The Administration^ represented by M. Tnidel, and^the^aecutive 
of the Teachers' Syndicate meanwhile came to an agreement that the 
college would be closed down' Thursday and Friday and that classes 
would be resumed Monday. 

This agreement did nôt satisfy the students who insisted that the 
Admbiistration discuss "free classes". The occupation, which had 
started around 10 am Wednesday, therefore continued overnight. 

At 7:1S am Thursday, I^rector Buntaylis,^ who had been in Que- 
bec City durir^g the crisb, appeared on thescene. ' 

M; Bumaylis wallced up to one of the baclc doors of the occupied 
building and demanded entrance. A student, unaware that the police 
were hiding in the vicinity, opened the door -and the occupiers were 
overwhélmed by the sudden inflow of riot squad members. 



Police reveal report 



by Amin Kassam 

and Mdrrle Schnelderman 

An interview with , Assistant 
Chief Inspector Guy - Tqupin 
about the events surrounding 
last Friday's demonstration still 
leaves several questions unans- 
vfered. 

Prominent among these ques- 
tions is exactly what was done 
with the information talcen down 
by Sergeant Andre Audetté dur- 
ing thé demonstration . 

According to .Toupin,' who is 
the conunanding.officer of the 
Western Dij^bn^all ^^tbé infor- 
nutlon the^Montri^l Police 
have about the demonstration is 
-contained in an official report 
filed by Inspector Benard Seguin 
ofStaUon 10. 

V A copy of the report was made 
available to the Daily for ins- 
pection Wednesday. 
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ere: will - be r i 
VMonday, Feb. 22 for all -âètïve 
^membera , of , the Daily; -The 
^purpose, jof this meeting is to; 
îelect^thé'officOT of next year's 
, (1971-72), staff. Time -, 3pm 
e,.- Union 327. Chectj. 
ted in the office^ 
are eligible to 




A portion- of this report 
states. !'Sur les lieux, trois 
photographes prennaient des 
photos."" Only one photographer's 
name and address are listed; 
the McGill Daily's. 

Thé Daily reporter .who co- 
vered. -the demonstration saw 
an American' photographer's 
name also being written down: 
it addition, the photographer 
was asked to produce his pass- 
port. 

His name is conspicuously 
ateent from the report. 
' "Toupin concedes that particu- 
lars about the American may 
have been _taken down but sug- 
gests that, if so, "the officer 
must have thrown it away." 

The identity of the third pho- 
tographer remains a- mystery. 
A possible explanation inay be 
found in^Toiipin's^stateihent that 
"the Montre alilMÏ^gBoÀn ^v 
take photogrài "^"^^ 
Uons." 

"If newspapers can do it, why 
.can't we? "he asked. 

Eye-witness acounts also in- 
(ficate the presence of at least 
one police photographer at the 
demonstration, , The American 
was allegedly interrogated . after 
he took a shot of an unmarked 
police car . \rtiich had a photo 
lens protruding . .from . ope of ^ 
its windows. i 't ■: 

Demonstrators also claimed 



that it was at this point that 
the .police started asking the 
names and addresses of most of 
the participants. 

However, the report lists only 
the name of the student who ap- 
plied for the parade permit. Tou- 
p\n \ stated einphatically ■ that if 
ariy demonstrators' names were 
taken down by police, they would 
be part'of this report. 

Hé afflrmed that "it is the right 
of everyone to say what they feel" 
and denied that the police take 
down the iiames of people parti- 
cipating in peaceful demonstra- 
tions. ' 

Seguin's report terms the Ju^n 
Farinas demonstration ."pMceful". 

The signiflcant thing about 
the latest statements ; from the 
Montreal Police is that they con- 
tracSct what Segidn^d the Dai- 
ly Monday. 



Monsieur, 

Mademoiselle, • i- 

(Si vous;ne|sulv^aucun'coijfs;au Pavilion MARIE- 
. VICTORIN, veulllffi|igroror 

A la suite des événements de la semalnb dernière, et 
considérant que les raisons invoquées par. certains 
étudiants ne justifient pas le désordij^riSsent et qu'un 
{ranidjiombre d'étudiants désirent pôtirsùîvre leurs cours, - 
|wî^i|wtIon générale; Vieux Montréal se 

^ ^Mti s l'obligation de prendre les mesures suivantes: 

' "l. — L'accès au pavillon Marie-VIctorin sera interdit 
à tout étudiant, dès lundi matin, le 15 février. 

, 2. — Tous les étudiants qui ont des cours à ce pavillon' 
doivent se conformer auxVohditions^dé^ de 
la présente, et seuls seront admis aiix'cbiire'tce^x^^ 
qui accepteront, en totalité, lés exigencin^eîiâ^difectlon 
du Collège. ' 

Cette réadmission se fera le mercredi 17 février 1971 
de 10 à 17 heures. Il vous faudra donc vous présenter au 
pavillon Marie- Victorin avec cette lettre dûment signée. 

. Le directeur générai; 

P.S. — Il est entendu que tous les autres pavillons demeu- 

(Continued on page 10) 



According to Segûinn^^Slicej 
report contained only-':%irramei' 
of two of the leaders of the de- 
monstration and one reporter." 
This information was given 
to thé Daily^over thé phone after 
Seguin1iâcâ?for a moment to 
check thé report 

Toupin, w*en faced with this 
contradiction, suggested that it 
might have been a mistake on 
Seguin's part. 

"Follcemeni.are humanv after 
all,"liesaid."Mv ' . 



At 10, the students returned, entering the building by a back door 
to' avoid security officers who were watching the front. Once inside, 
they .were given the frée classes' they wanted by teachers vibo were 
sympathetic to their cause. - , 4 i ' vw ^ 

When the trusty men in blue attem^ed â^opid the demonstrators 
approximately one' hour later, tempers flared and there was some 
talkof"blo^igup;theadininistratlon.'' ' '. 

A^ji£gB|r^éàsé distributed by the students explaihed how the 
serohdi^pation camé into being. 

^ teachers' assembly had voted for the resumption 
of free classes in the Anathase David pavilion February 17. It noted 
that such classes had been held unofficially until the arrival of the 
police, and that botl^Wtots and teachers wished to continue with the 



Hie press release «tpressed the hope that neither the Admbiis- 
tration nor the riot polké would interfere; 

^. Later, some studéits who were demonstrating their frustration 
by throwing snowballs at nearby doors and windows said that this ac- 
tivity vras just a beginning. 

Waving their fists in the air, they added that they would "con- 
tinue fighting". • ^ 

pe DaUy learned late last night that another v demonstration iS' 
t^g place today at a different campus of thp.CBG^j du^^flçujrrMort- 
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McGILL 

MEN'S INTRAMURALS 



MEN'S SQUASH TOURNAMENT 

SQUASH -■ Deadline for entries is Monda/, i- 
February 22nd. 

■ _ • Pidy begins on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruarys 24tli. • - , 

Entries , will be accepted at the Intramural ' 
Office; Room 7, in the Currie Gym or by calling 
the Intramural Secretary at 392-4730. • 

Participants will be "contacted ^p^^^me^ o^^ 



ANENCOUNTER 
WITHCHABAD 




An ihvUaiion to Jewish Colleg e : Youth /o. e/per/ence 
a joyful, auiheniic Sho braBwBw/ im a Chassidic milieu . 

WHEN: Weekend of Mo^cR'sf^arch 7 

-WHÂT: An opportunity to live, study and discuss 
in a Chossidic environment inspired with 
joyful heart warming song and dance. ^ ' 
. /' . - , ■■' ■ 

WHY: To give students seeking q meaningful 
commitment a chance to explore Torah , 
Judaism and Mysticism- and to .see < how 
Chassidjsni'cari be the answer. 



V 



'WHERE: Rabbinical College' of Canada 
Westburyave. ✓ 



6405 



• Participants will be .housed with 
Chassidic families. 

• No previo^s'llTdckground or com- 
mitment neceis'saiy 



FOR REGISTRATION AND 
FURTHER INFMM 

Copfacf 

LUBAVICH YOUTH ORG. 

An encounter with Chabod 
' : 6405 Westbury ave. 

735-2201 or 
. -Prof. A Teitelbaum 
Moth.McGiilU. 
392-5802 
or 

Hillel House 




Mini-Market 



These ads may" be placed in 
the advertising oKice ar the 
University ■ Centre from 10, 
amJlo;.4,pfn. Ads received, by 
noon appear the following day. 
Rates: 3 ' consecutive inser- . 
t ions a^fe Mj OQ ^ maximu m 20 
w6rdsj|p5|rç^nts^ per extra 
'word;-^"?f'-r^^.Vl7>/,_; . . ■; 



HUTCHISON, MM NEAR MILTON I i room 
clnator. lurnnncd<-Shorl,'-le«M acceptait 

SUBLET! SmaOUS IH. on.- Macksy Sir 
semi lurnithed tl20. Phone . 8457418 r or 
844-588?. - : • ■ ■ - • 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STUDENTS-EUROPE rOR EASTER or Sum- 
mer. Emplo»m«nl oppôrlunitiet. (conomic 
IlighU. ■ discounti. Write. - lor inlo'rmition 
(air irieil) Anglo Ameriu Aiuciation: 60a 
PlyeStreet Newport I W.Crigland. _ 

CLASSICAL OUTAR USSONS lor becin- 
ners-near campuv Phoife Marcel at 932- 
7«6l . . . 



easy; RIDER, ^SMAFaKia 

LUZ. McOIII UnliiltfllWIHg 



ft 



Steve McQueen doei it anln: THOMMl 
CRDWNE ArFAIR...Fri(tiy. 1132. 630$A^ 
1,9:00, MFS ntHtant tt»\<on\ Promo. Co, >>■■'■■ 




One way fligWi to Eunipe and London. Call 
Yvonne 73B4S51. ' • , 

fCANUtSI Israel & Europe lor 3 monthi 
I5SO00 Student Summet Tour IMO St Ci. 
ttierine St ' Wett Suite. 300 Moniieal 107 
93l t804Cit 67 • 

ENCOUKTER INITH CHABAD meet myi- 
ticiim •nd.'dtautflitn on.a.'canteinparaiy 
Jfi'al, geared , to the 'cpllegé^itiidenti'.Jor inio 

Want to achle w pio Hclency In tlie breakneck 
tport o< iNNHnUnNOr Donna will pro- 
vide instruction and certilicatet at tlie MO.C. 
lobogannlni. Innertubing and ikating party. 
Meet Fri. Ijo PM .in front ol tlie Union. 
lnlo. 2B8;3B78; . . - .- : ■■ 

.TOHi: BRUNO ; OF ; POUnCAL SatNCE 
DCPMITMINr andgoteph LeUa.ol Sociology 
'MHlM^iai lalK and «iscMtlon -^Orgaiiza- 
lUenWféontliaintt toil .11 individual Mulhllment 

laM FM W^t^.:.-^^--:^. ' ^ ..... • 



typewrïlen.%Portableï.t)ectnc« f.lrom^SI29 . ■ - ., - 

manuals rlroin:t35.' '>7tnlat»Mrom tS.f Free r-ç;t1UKNT'1IIAVEL'MENTi Madeleine Rosen 
" DISroUNTS berg. Atlantic Paeilie Travel, reservations 



delivery repairs STUDENT 
4910 Sherbrooke W.487.$»i. 





•SMS: HEAD COMPETinON SI CM.$»X)0;' 
fSlrarer competition CS-207 S80.00: . Dynam- 

fSâX'i?'» ytar.ôid -.ay.»90fl0i.f 

rPAIRK0F,T'SriRIOi{&SFCMIERS.'fiLat! 
9000 cycle crotsoifarSNeedXtnor 
alterSPM Monday l»F»lay^j 

U6f EQUIPPED ; MOB <! (or? jMle^* Uka V new/? 
Unused last.year.' Best'oller accepted. Call , 
748W7 alter 6 PM. 

LE TRAPPEUR - Udie» ' racer" skL boots. 
Like new, paid tl25, now $Sa lits tile 6tt 
shoe, con seeat UnonRm.B46 * ■ . . , 

UNGE PRO BOOTS IM, tils' shoe sue 9. 
$70. Fischer suoergiass 2CE: $100. Head 
competition 205: $70. John Ailken 849-0249. 



iMare- 



OKL NEEDS' RIDE TO N.Y.C. Thursday 
Feb. X and back Sunday or Monday. Will 
share enpenses. PhoneChris 842-0571. 



HOUSING 



CRADUATE STUDENT NEEDED TO SHARE 

lurnished apartment, reasonable Call Sylvia 
aller6PM.937-7958 



TIRED OF . WATCMNO OTHER PEOPLP 
You can share your thoughts. Folk Mass. 
BacliJ>oariJ8S;Stiett>rooke West, Sunday at 

prompITT" arranged, groups or individual,- ^^T7SSSBBSSSi -''%%'-'Mt\ 
HomeTel.681-8«l.Bus.Tel.:73S-4181. ' ' '^^^^T'^'^OE^PR' 

ENQINEERING SKI CLUB TRIP lo Ml CARS FOR DEUVERV 'Ta-Wxu,. r,». 

|TMIiniLUiS1liATI0N.4^.dtai;rams.' grapns.~-^'S">'* 
[OMntJiMnpoclives' all done prolessionally. 
'illOUUMfVlccjt required, good rates, call 
r»i>itfSiijtime 3322091 

NEW EROTIC PUBLICATION needs beau- 
litul 4rM highly uninhibited models-lemalei 
and couples.' Inenperience is no drawbxk. 
Writer^; artists, cartoonists & photographers 
witri high quality erotic material are invited 
t9 make submissions-'Lucralrve rates and 
aesthetic gratilcation.' Leave name & pnone 
number at McGill Daily Advertising ollice. 
Boi£.9-5 . ' 

GO, GO, everything and anything at BUST 
STOP. SI66. Queen Mary MidiV Minjt^at : . 
modttjitiMitf s We have what you wanU^T»*-/" 

EUROPE FROM S«. Call Toiirbec. 849^2374^1&'<v ' 



WANTED 



ESSAYS ON ANY TOPIC IN UBOUR RE- 
LATIONS- and on Industrial Development in 
Quebec. Call Mr. P. Dent Room 838 (Tu^ 
day only) QueenClizabeth Hotel. 



LOST 



Would the person who lound a BLACK WAL. 
LET orh Monday please return -it without 
the money to the Leacock porter.' 

BROWN . 0OO;T'^x*P*P'<*n' >>'<xx) I" ber. 6 
'monlhs.il found ccii|lactf>aily Ollice, Union. -~ 



® 



INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION 




EXEGUTIVE ELECTIONS 



March 1.1971 



Nominations.are called for the positions of; 



.President 

Vice-President 
^ Treasurer _ 
:..!^^Secretary • 
^Public Relation Officers . r ' 

Nominations close Friday, February 26th, 1971 at 5:30 P.M.. Nomi- 
nation forms con be left in the . mdilbox of the president at- the 
I.S.A. Office B. #40. ^ , : * " • 

Ihe only qualification necessary. Is an interest in foreîgn^udènt affairs. 
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conference 
in 




TORONTO (CUP) Today may 
be the be^nnbig of a national 
organization- of blades to deal 
with oppression by nhite racism. 
The setting up ôf such, an orp- 
nization is,the primary goal of a 
Blaclc Peoples' Conference which 
begins today at Harbord Colle- 
giate Institute here. 

About l.OOO.black students from ' 
across the country are expected 
to attend. 



The conference, sponsored by 
blaclc students of York. University 
of Toronto, McMaster and McGill, 
was called . because ', the orga- 
nizers, "find at this point in time 
that it's necessary to call to- 
gether the various groups to 
discuss their role in this socie- 
ty." 

Black university students, .un- 
employed blacks and black high 
school students must Jk "liberat- 
ed throu^ education"- to combat 
the "inhumane^trgtmeiit^e^veii 
blacks by';irtitS3|Sl»Sf^ 
granuned'itp 
rorgahiferssald? 



'black education in Canada, em- 
ployment, housing and immigra- 
tion, drugs and health in the Black 
Community and the role of black 
women in the Black Revolution. 



Vernon 
Fund 



In tribute to a' distinguished 
teacher and coUeague who passed 
away Janûary'12, 1971. THt Ver- 
non Ray Memorial ' Scholarship 
Fund Is being set up at Sir Win- 
ston Churchill High School. 

it is hoped that*^ perpetual 
scholarship will instituted 
whereby ' a .worthy*;' giaduathig 
student will receive an award. ' 

AU former students and asso^ 
ciates. who wish to contribute 
to this fund are asked to send . 
^ XMt donations to : 
|^^l;'nié y(Brnon Ray Memorial Fund 

' Sir%inston Chiirchm^ n School 



Topics fbr^Tducussion at the 2505 Cote Vertu Road, 
conferehcefi jnâ^e p^rol^teTO^L^^^^^^^^^ue. 



^OPTOMBTRIST - 
ÎBYe SIGHT SPECIALIST , 



Jytf ExumlMd 




AI* «HttMl OTMlrtt ttm^tt 



M*rM HsM MiCliI lMH«MMr 

J II ' |Mi 



te.: 



SOVIE 




3460 Stdriley Street 



Sunday February21,4P.M. until Monday February 22 
3460 Stanley Street 

D«monttrationi Soviit Contuloti, Ontario St. Monday 3 P.AA. , 

Each parlidpont mutt be tpontorad finandolly (or the 24 hour period, - 
Il you wont to porticipote in the (ott-or pledge tome money at o ipontor colli 

STUDENT STRUGGLE FOR SOVIET JEWRY 
84S.9105 

'>Th« nteney will be kept in d Student Struggle (or Soviet Jewry Emergency 
' Fund, to be uted to aid Soviet Jewt directly. - ' 

.We need both tponiort end participant! to moke the Montreal eflort a 
Succeit. 

CAU AFTER 7 P.M. SATURDAYS 



Thb Saturday . at 1pm in 
Leacock 25,, a seminar on 
"How to' Write a Term Paper 
Properly", wiQ be held. All 
students in Sociology 210, and 
any other interested students 
are hivited to attend. Essay 
forms, footnotes and essential 
do's and don'ts will be -dis- 
cussed. 

♦ '. • .. , 



TfVec/ YfaUhing other people? 
Youcanshare'jlowfiioughfs, 



FOLK MASS 



. Back DoorCoHee House, 
ayatS:0OP.M. 




THE ONE AND ONLY LIFE INSURANCE PLAN ENDORSED BY 



• ••'.•Ma*-**'** 



;^ W ï<, V i» * «-V^^ï, 



t i^aS.OOO^Oeoth ^ ^ 

\ $/SO,00O:Acd<ltitti)i DMth 



» $^30,000 Atdilentol D«a" 

• $150,000 CIB (6op^ 
„-Vup to$25 0i)0ooch) 



«(thO.I.B. <i 
<»it)>o««GJJ. 



:t$ko.ooo,D««rth- r ' 

»>S^20.000 A<tid«ntalD*oth 

:^O,600 G»BI6»,V->^ 
'l^àw to S2 5 000 aodi) > J' r 



I III: SU i)i:ms .soc ii:r\ oi >i( (;ii.i. i m\ i ksi i^ 
ro I IS >ii:>iiti:it .si i in:"\ is \m» i>o.si <;i{ \»i \ ri: sn ih:ms 

' Lowest Initial Cost. 

• Lowest Net Cost, when changed to permanent. ' '. 

■ Life Time Coverage. 

' Special Conversion at graduation. 



'ImHenefiti 




ILLUSTRATED OF YOUR GUARANTFED PRO 
GRAM FROM CONVERSION AND G.I.B. OPTION 



ïOfflOtMlhMilh; 4.i>*nnoncnt LUé ImtiraiK* i ~ 



9Mi 



m 



ossT.so; 

D$32.30: 



k 

• , OPTION 

îj;.ts.oBîioj 



.- .Wis 

r OPTIOKlSAur - 

OPTIONIVWÎIV. 
' OP?)ON,1<IA8.*40^ 




Vi 5,000 D«oth^"i, 
»m»m*ikm émm'mni. 

PLEASE STATE PLAN AND BENL 
-■ TAKEN FROM CIRCULAR-'' 




TAaxtmum ' 
peroplion 
r upjo , 



v:$23,000l 

I» 

$25.000,?^ 
$25.000t* 
$25,000^ 
$25,000^ 
^$25,000^ 
^25^1 



f$25;opO 



$200.000 



$15,000 
j,$15.000 




:$i5,oooAV- 

;H5,000^^|^,_ 
Jl 5,000 
'1)^000^-^1 

^mooo " 
3*t5;ooo 

fS15,000 



$90,000 



$25,000 
v$25,'000, f • 



ThU 0hwtrat)oQ,^>pBe«^to «>n 
groduotior» you ha«* 



$1-40.006 'Ë"; 

II. .betaiwelot.-.vV*! 



(•vtnifs^yourj 



' privilège lo con< 
pelky ho» ; leu ' thon i;ihi(^^«i' ^ 



PLAN... 

$ . . . . Deolh -:is^i 
$ . . . . Accidentai Deqlh 

$150,000 G.I.B. (6 options up to 

525,000 each) 




Additional units of $25.000 
Death ond $50,000 
Accidentol Death, (added to 
plan A only), 

. . . units at $67.75 per unit. 

TOTAL 



TOTAl ANNUAL PREMIUM r 

Including Waiver of Premium 
and Conversion Privileges. 



Thajiremlum muit be icnt with th« appli<a- 
tlon. Mod* of poymant it annual. However 
we accept payment by 2 chiquei one whicli 
moy be pottdated. Add O.SO lo postdated 
ciieque. Add: PLU$ EXCHANGE to out of 
town cheque's. 



M.m.»MM»M»»mtL»»»»-m% 

Sliiieiilt^ard Below ! 



MARRIED □ 
CLE . □ 



Birth Place 
and Dote 



Month 



Day 

Evidence of o 



Prov., State. Country 



Yeor ' Age 

Nearest 
Birthday 

oge required ïîi due course. ■ 



Present 
Address 



Phone No. 



Nonje^University 



Yeor? 



Dote first entered 
University 



Year of Expected 
Groduation: 
Yeor of Expected 
Postgraduation: ' 



Herewith my ch*que(() of $ , , . $ □ • • • • • • • A..: • ' -.^'tiii Q 



Head Officei Place Victoria Building. Montreal 1 15, P.O. - Tel. 875-6270 



YOUR LIFETIME PROGRAM UP TO S200.000 OF DEATH BENEFIT AND G.I.B. FOR ONLY S 45.75^ ,. 




FRIDAY FEBRUARY 19. 1971 



Black conference 
to begin today 



TORONTO (CUP) Today may 
be the beginning of a national 
oi]Banization of blades to deal 
with oppression by white racism. 

The setting up of such an orga- 
nization is the primary goal of a 
Biacic Peoples' Conference which 
begins today at Harbord Colle- 
giate Institute here. 

About 1,000 black students from 
across the country are expected 
to attend. 

The conference, sponsored by 
black students of York. University 
of Toronto, McMastcr and McGill, 
was called because the orga- 
nizers, "find at this point in time 
that it's necessary to call to- 
gether the various groups to 
discuss their role in this socie- 
ty." 

Blacic university students, un- 
emplqjred^blacla and blacli high 
school 'students must.be "liberat- 
ed through education" to combat 
the "inhumane treatment" given 
blacks by whites who are pro- 
grammed to racist thinking, the 
organizers said. 

TopiK for discussion at the 
conference include problems of 



blade education in Canada, em- 
ployment, houdng and immigra- 
tion, drugs and health in the Black 
Conununity and the role of black 
women iii the Blacic Revolution. 



Vernon 
Fund 

In tribute to a distinguished 
teacher and colleague who passed 
away January 12, 1971. THt Ver- 
non Ray Memorial Scholarship 
Fund is being set up at Sir Win- 
ston Churchill High School. 

it is hoped that "a perpetual 
scholarship will be instituted 
whereby a worthy graduating 
student will receive an award. 

All former students and asso- 
ciates who wish to contribute 
to this fund are asked to send 
thdr donations to: 
The Vernon Ray Memorial Fund 

Sir Winston Churchill High School 
2505 Cote Vertu Road, 
St. Laurent 382, Que. 
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i|»s:$OVIET:lEWS 



Sunday February 21,4 P.M. until AAonday February 22 
3460 Stanley Street 

Oemontlrotieni Soviet Contwlolo, Ontario St. Mondoy 3 PM. 

Each participant mutt be tpontortd (inondally (or the 34 lieur period. - 
li you wont to participate in the fotl-or pledge «une money at o tpontor colli 

STUDENT STRUGGLE FOR SOVIET JEWRY 
845-9105 

The money will be kept in a Student Struggle for Soviet Jewry Emergency 
Fund, to be uied to aid Soviet Jewi directly. 

We need both tpontors and participants to make the Montreal elfoit a 
Succets. 

CAVL AFTER 7 P.M. SATURDAYS 



This Saturday at 1pm in 
Leacock 26, a seminar on 
"How to Write a Term Paper 
Properly", will be held. All 
students in Sociology 210, and 
any other biterested students 
are invited to attend. Essay 
forms, footnotes and essential 
do's and don'ts will be dis- 
cussed. 



Tired of Watching of her peopfe? 
You can share your thoughts, 

FOLK MASS 

Back Door Coffee House, 
985 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Sunday at 5:00 P.M. 
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' Lowest Initial Cost. 

• Lowest Net Cost, when changed to permanent. 

* Life Time Coverage. 

' Special Conversion at graduation. 
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The CNTU on the lease situation 



by arnold bennett 



Eveiy April the great majority of people 
in this city, including students, have to 
renew or negotiate leases. Many of them 
find themselves saddled with a document 
which lists a f long string of obligations 
toward the landlord on the part of the ten- 
ant, and a comparatively short one toward 
the tenant on the part of the landlord. 

Thr Montreal Council of the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions last month 
publtehed a booklet designed to inform 
tenants of their rights under the Régie des 
Loyers and the Quebec Civil Code, and 
help them to negotiate on somewhat less 
uneven terms with their landlords. The 
booklet, "Lc Locataire et ses Droits," 
also contains a lease-type which the CNTU 
and the Parti Québécois would like to see 
instituted by the Quebec government as a 
standard for the whole province. 

Balanced reciprocity 

The proposed lease differs from most 
actual leases in that there b a balanced 
reciprocity of obligations between tenant 
and landlord. 

One innovation is a space in the lease for 
the actual physical condition of the dwelling 
to be described in detail, so that the tenant 
will not Hnd himself responsible at the ex- 
piration of the lease for damages that were 
not his fault. Under the law the onus is on 
him. 

The obligation of the landlord to keep the 
promises in good condition and to execute 
ail major repairs should be clearly specifi- 
ed in the lease. Otherwise the proprietor 
may neglect to perform this function, or if 
he does, he may raise the rent immeiUately 
afterwards. If the promises do not fall un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Regie des Loyers 
there is almost nothing the tenant can do to 
block this type of move. 

A dwelling falls under the jurisdiction 
of the Régie if it was constructed before 
April. 30, 1951 and was rented for less than 
1125 monthly as of December 1, 1962. In 
some municipalities in Quebec the jurisdic- 
tion of the Régie has been extended to 
dwellings built up to 1968, but the City of 
Montreal has declined such an extension. 



ideal lease 

The CNTU's ideal lease would also oblige 
the landlord to heat the premises to not less 
than 72 degrees between October 1 and the 
beginning of May, as well as to provide hot 
water. "Hiere are numerous buildings in 
Montreal where the heating equipment is 
insufficient and/or deficient, so that ten- 
ants have to buy foul-smelling coal oil at ■ 
their own expense in order to stay warm. 

Conditions in actual leases for heating of 
the premises and for payment of the water 
tax vary. In many apartments the proprietor 
is responsible for both, while in^niany flats 
the tenant is. 

The landlord should be responsible for all 
major and general repairs, for the mainte- 
nance of access routes, for snow removals, 
and for the upkeep of the elevator and 
plumbing. He should provide and maintain 
a stove and a refrigerator, unless the ten- 
ant chooses to use his own. 

In an ideal lease the proprietor should 
renounce the legal presumptions of the 
Quebec Civil Code which put the responsi- 
bility for all damage done to the premises 
on the tenant, unless he can prove that the 
damage was not his fault or that of persons 
under his charge. 

Repairs and fires 
If the proprietor did not effectuate the 
repairs for which he was responsible under 
the lease, the tenant could, after ten days' 
written notice, retain the rent he owed and 
use it to have the repairs made. He would 
then be obliged to fumbh receipts and justi- 
fi^atipQS for,tjie repairs to the landlord, 
who'wduid remain' responsible for paying 
back any excess pajd out over the withheld 



rent. 

Furthermore, if the landlord failed to 
fuini certain obligations under the lease, 
such as heating, the tenant would have the 
right to cancel the lease after 21 days' 
written notice, unless the defaults were 
remedied within that period. 

In case of the premises becoming un- 
inhabitable through fire or some other ac- 
cident or happening, the tenant could exer- 
cise the option of cancelling the lease by 
giving a written notice to the proprietor, or 
of reoccupying the dwelling after repairs 
had been made. In the latter case, there 
would be no rent owed for the period during 
which the tenant had been obliged to live 
elsewhere. 

Anything but equitable 

One key additional obligation imposed 
upon the tenant would compel him to furnish 
the premises with movables having a value 
sufficient to guarantee at least three 
months' rent within a reasonable period 
after taking possesion. In default of this 
obligation the proprietor could demand the 
cancellation of the lease after 15 days' 
notice, and the tenant would have to indem- 
nify him with one month's rent. 

Most leases, of course, are anything but 
equitable to the tenant. The question re- 
tnains, therefore, one of what rights you 
as a tendnt have under the present system. 

There are not many ways you can get out 
of a lease. If you have one, you have to wait 
until it expires and follow to the letter its 
dispositions as to the method of informing 
the proprietor of your desire to terminate 
it. 

If you don't have a lease or if the one you 
have does not specify means of termination, 
and if the dwelling falls under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Régie des Loyers, you have to 
give the owner written notice one month 
before expiration. 



Rent and the lease 

If you fail to give written.: notjcé within 
this period, you are responsible^ for the 
lease until the following May. Thit is, 
you're stuck for another year. 

In order to demand a reduction in rent or 
a change in the condition of a lease, you 
are only in luck if the dwelling falls under 
the jurisdiction o(.the Régie. Otherwise you 
have no other recourse but your feeble 
power of negotiation with the proprietor. 

Remember, if you are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Régie, application must be made 
at least 30 days before the expiration of the 
lease. 

If the dwelling falls under the Régie's 
jurisdiction, the proprietor must give you 
vrritten notice of at least 30 days before 
expiration in order to increase the rent or 
otherwise change the conditions of the 
lease. If he docs not, the old conditions re- 
main in force for another year. 

If you are in accord with the notice, you 
must signify your agreement in writing to 
the proprietor. If you are not in accord you 
must address yourself immediately to the 
Regie and present a demand for the prolon- 
gation of the lease and for the Tixing of the 
rent. 

This application must be made within ten 
days after receipt of notice from the pro- 
prietor. 

Appeal 

Hie decision of the Regie is not final. ~ 

You have 30 days in which to contest it by 
going to the office of the Régie and filling in 
the appropriate appeal forms. i f , <_ 
You cannot bc:evictediuntiha'finaL' dcci<' 
sion has been reached by the Régie. During 




this period you pay only the rent stipulated 
by the old lease. Supplementation of or 
rehnbutsement from this amount must be 
paid by yoù or by the proprietor within 20 
days after the Régie's final decision. 

If this decision is handed down more than 
three months after the date of application, 
the Régie can divide the payment of the 
supplement into equal monthly payments 
spread over a period not exceeding six 
months. 

If the landlord faite to fuini some oblip- 
tion hi the lease and you want a reduction 
in rent, it is possible to obtain it through 
the Régie. Again, if you are not under the 
Regie's jurisdiction, the normal, long pro- 
cess before the courts is applkable. 

Evictions 

In cases where the dwdling becomes 
uninhabitable or dangerous to the public or 
its occupants, you can obtain recourse 
through the Régie or through the courts. 
The Regie can order the temporary evacua- 
tion of the premises under conditions which 
it considers opportune to protect the tenant 
and to permit the proprietor to make re- 
pairs. 

There are eight set conditions under 
which the proprietor is permitted to evict 

you: 

• if you are more than three weeks late 
in payment of the rent and still have not 
paid by the time the Régie hears the case; 

• if you or someone for whom you are 
responsible behave in such a manner as to 
constitute a serious source of trouble for 
the proprietor or the neighbours, in the 
judgement of the Regie-appointed adminis- 
trator; 

• if thcrpreriiisœ' arei'occupied'foi' 'itn-' 
mohil. purposes^ or (ïiéainkt somé p'ûblfc^ 
'order law or regulation; 



• if you continue to occupy the premises 
for more than three days after a departure 
date written in the lease ; 

• if the house is overpopulated to the ex- 
tent of presenting serious physical or 
moral dangers to its occupants; 

• if you have transformed the premises 
into a boarding house without the permis- 
sion of the projeter; 

• if the house has been acquired by a 
municipal, school, or church corporation 
or by some educational institution or hos- 
pital which wants to use it for public pur- 
poses - in case of a prolonged lease you 
generally have up to 30 days to clear out; 

• if you or someone for whom you are 
responsible deteriorates the premises, 
either voluntarily or through negligence. . 

Should the proprietor wish to evict you 
in order to let the premises to one of his 
immediate relatives, he must give you 90 
days' notke before the expiration of a one- 
year lease, and 30 days' notice in all other 
cases. 

Onus on the landlord 

The notice must mention the date on 
which he intends to retake possession, tlie 
name of the new tenant, and how ho Ls 
retated. You must reply vrithin 30 days; 
otherwise you are obiigcd to accept evic- 
tion. 

The Régie can hear the- two parties if it 
has jurisdiction. The onus is on the pro- 
prietor to prove good faith. 

You are allowed to sublet unless the 
lease forbids it. However, the rent must 
still be paid by you to the proprietor. 

Finally, those rights of action which you 
have against the proprietor must be exer- 
xised before the'cburtsi'ahd 'do not permit^ 
I ]^\i>tb>inake yout bwn justice."" You cannot 
cancel the lease arbitrarily. 
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A Radical Economist on Economics 



by 

doug dowd 



reprinted from liberation 

I have taught economics for over twenty years. I have 
known countless students of earnest mien and intent who - 
not then tailing economics courses - have asked "What 
courses should I take?'' "What books should I read?" Think- 
ing back on those conveisatlons, I can recall that the farther 
back in time the questions were asked the more positive 
were the suggestions I made; Nowadays there is an embar- 
rassing pause, as I look^fnto'the questioner's eyes to see 
if I am being put on (or down). Both the world and econ have 
changed for the woree and both are connected. 

In what ways? In ways that nuke the same kinds of con- 
nections between what happens in Indochina and in Chicago, 
in the abuse of technology and of language, in the pollution 
of our air and of our political life, in the decay of our cities 
and our morality, in the militarization of our foreign pol- 
icy, our economy, our lives. It is all, as the man said, a 
seamless web. (And what is said here about econ applies 
with about as much validity to the other "social sciences.") 

For getting straight on what's wrong with economics, 
it may be useful to begin obliquely with another area of life, 
whose development, being more a part of our daily lives, is 
easier to comprehend. I refer to technology. Economics, • 
for reasons to be Indicated later, includes no serious dis- 
cussion of the relationship between technology and economic 
life; but it docs have an attitude. The attitude is that tech- 
nological change is an unmixed blessing, reducing costs that 
somehow, some day, will be translated into lower prices 
. and better products for consumers, making life better for 
workers, adding up, over time and in mysterious ways, to 
an ever-closer approximation to Nirvana. As to how tech- 
nological change takes place, economists have noticed that 
major breakthroughs have not been niade in the backyards 
of neighborhood kooks but rather in research and devel- 
opment labs; what they fail to discuss, or even to recognize, 
is that all the characteristic technological changes of the 
present period have been war-bom and war-related. "The 
literate man in the street takes it for granted - whether 
or not he sees it as desirable - that the ideas and tech- 
niques generated by scientists and engineers have been 
adapted and used almost entirely by and for those in power, 
l^e farther back in time we go, the more that has meant 
the power of.businessmen; the closer to the present we come 
- closer to the period of conscious and ferocious American 
imperialism - the more we arc talking about the intrusion 
of military stimuli and criteria. Power is a great vacuum 
suction pump, taking, using, and spewing out what lies at 
hand - and, when it is held imaginatively, creating oppor- 
tunities for its servants to push ahead more swiftly. But 
you can take a Ph.D. in economics and never hear a word 
aboutit. 

As with technology, so with education; and as with edu- ' 
cation, so with the training, the inclination, the rewards, 
the sanctions of professionals. American economists are . 
professionals (as they are also in socialist societies). 

By definition, professionals serve the system of which 
they are a part. The scheme of rewards and penalties with- 
in which this transpires is all the more powerful for being 
only barely codified, and, where codes exist (e.g.. the re- 
quirements that lead to a higher degree), there being the 
appearance that each and every code or modus operandi 
has been decided upon individually and freely - even, in the 
view of the best servants of Ihe system, creatively. There 
is no need of overall regulation and supervision, let alone 
codification. The rules that need no printing are. as Veblen 
said in another connection, "the parchment on which the . 
(rules) are written." 

To serve the system as an economist one need not be a 
mere parrot, repeating "supply and demand." Indeed, it 
should not be necessary to point to the continuous and sharp 
controversy that goes on within the other professions and, 
■ for that matter, within the church, or the Pentagon; even, 
one may guess, in the White House. Of course. But there 
are fundamental questions that, if occasionally raised, 
are not systematically. And the more basic they are the less 
likely they are even to be asked, lot alone explored. 

There are radical professors of economics - some 
overt, most covert. Hiey serve some marginal function. , 
like good teaching, or being a house radical or because 
they put intheir time as professionals - contributing straight 
courses, books, and articles. (The most famous instance 
is perhaps Paul Sweep's hilarious article on the kinky 
oligopolistic demand curve. I. at least, thought It was hilar- 
ious. Most of the professionals argue about it very serious- 
ly, and perhaps even Paul took it seriously when he wrote 
it, way back in 1939). 

There is another reason why radicals are kept around, 
subtler, and therefore more important and telling, and it 
is but a part of the larger question of why universities are 
"kept around^' To understand this reason helps lis to un- 
derstand how the naivete of complaining students is encour- 
aged -.by the confusion of (among others) their orofpssoij.;- 
It is this: Almost all academics <(and amQn&thein[^,,n9l 
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The grand-daddy of radical economics 

the economists) see themselves clothed in a garment soft- 
er and more radiant than the servant's denim; see them- 
selves, often, as some approximation of Brahmin and pun- 
dit. The confusion among academics (and newspaper editors, 
and liberal politicians, and...- as to what they are doing, 
and for whom, and why. merges naturally Into the con-, 
fusions that both they and students hold as to whether rad- 
icals should be tolerated on campuses (especially in the 
social sciences). 

Although the higher learning has gone through many 
qualitative changes since its medieval beginnings, the one 
constant is that the functions and structures have moved in 
rhythm (usually syncopated) with the changing functions and 
structures of the societies within which the higher learning 
has subsisted - and been paid for. The very existence of 
economics (and other social science) departments, is a 
phenomenon of the past century; and within the past gener- 
ation those departments have been articulated into special- 
ized compartments between which very little commûhiâtion 
takes place - as virtually none does between the various 
areas of the social sciences. (Given their separate inade- 
quacies, the lack^of such communication can scarcely be 
seen as entirely unfortunate.) " ' ' 

It is entirely understandable, because so human, that as 
the universities have discovered different and more vital 
and intense ways of serving the powers that be, they have 
also developed rationalizations that tell themselves and the 
worid that they are serving something more abstract, some- 
thing easier to dignity with words: Mankind, and Truth. 
Consequently, radical academics, who also profess to serve 
Mankind and Truth, cannot be rejected for doing so. They 
are rejected because they are incompetent - which some- 
times iheans not publishing the quantity or kinds of things'' 
that are esteemed in the academy (either because they are 
clearly useful to fund givers, or clearly niseful in making 
the field more like it has been), sometimes means they 
just irritate their colleagues. But radicals also put a plea- 
sant gloss on what might otherwise be an ugly apparatus; 
and they are kept around (quite unconsciously on almost 
everyone's part) so long as the game does not get too bloody. 
Marcuse might call it a form of repressive tolerance. Mel- 
ville, speaking through Captain Ahab. might sayjof the Uni- 
versity: "My means are reasonable; only my ends are mad." 
Within such a setting, sadly, some radicals, trying to beat 
the pme, cease to be functionally radical ; instead, they 
succeed as professionals - and shrivel up as human beings. 
Today, not a few are amenât the most hostile to student 
radicals. 

What kind of economics comes from the profession?'. 
The base of what we now have first came to be developed 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century (especially 
in England). It was called neo-classical economics. Great 
Britain in the last quarter of the nineteenth century was 
pre-eminent as an industrial, commercial, financial, and 
military power. Its nationalism was so intense the British 
were unconscious of it; and their arrogance as the worid's 
leading power was so unconscious that the doctrines they 
developed were put forth quite blandly as being for the 
welfare of,all.niankind.,Wbat's good for GB is good for... 
What.may betsaicLof Britain's institutionalizëd nationalism-. 



(to adapt the useful "institutionalized racism" of today) as 
it shaped the new economics, may be said also of the ar- 
rogance of the ruling business circles in Britain. The new 
economics assumed that the unfettered Solution of British 
capitalism was to the advantage not onty of the entire worid, 
but also, of course (and perhaps.a bit sooner) for the entire 
population of Great Britain. Adam Smith, Ricardo. J.S. Mill 

- not to mention Marx - would have snorted at that. 

The analytical focus of neoclassical economhs was 
how to make the most of limited resources (assuming un- 
limited wants); or. how to maximize efficiency; or, how to 
economize. That was economics. Their predecessors, the 
classical economists, were' political economists - Smith, 
Ricardo, Mallhus, J.S. Mill, or Marx, - they were concern- 
ed with the political, social, technological, distributive, 
and ideological setting within which the process of eco- 
nomic change took place. Neo-classical economlcs chariged 
aUthat. 

Their fundamental starting-point and assumption was - 
and remains - scarcity, which connected naturally with the 
goal of efficiency. Most of what the classical economists 
had looked at. the neo-classicists assumed away, toolc as 
•given. Assumptions are. in all theories, the key to the whole 
thing; that is. what is not looked at tells us what b not 
inquired into, or understood, let alone resolvcd; "and what 
was looked at by the neo-classicists tell us what economists 
and those with power in their society took to be important. 

Taken as given were time, social institutions, and tech- 
nology, among other thinp. Placed beyond the analytical 
pale, in other words, were questions of quality of society, 
the nature of technology (let alone its meaning, and even 
more its changing meaning over time), and all questions of 
political and social change and conflict. 

What, you may ask, was left for economists to analyze? 
Not entirely in jest, Joan Robinson (one of the very best 
professionals and also a radical of a high order) once said 
the apparatus was designed, at best, to answer the ques- 
tion: "What determines the difference in price between an 
egg and a cup of tea (ceteris paribus)?" That kind of ques- 
tion - about demand and the determination of relative prices 

- relates also to the determination of costs (under very 
restrictive assumptions, and with an attitude toward tech- 
nology that must be called aloof), and finally zeroes in on 
optimum production schedules for individual business firms 
having no politKal. economic, or social power and there- 
fore no Interest in such questions (in the theory). Having 
begun with' this tiny point, the theory works out to the be- 
havior of industries, and of the entire economy (with sim- 
ilarly restricted forays into wage and profit determination 
and foreign trade) and succeeds in building an inverted 
pyramid that is an aesthetic marvel to behold. 

It is also worse than 'useless for understanding the be- 
havior of a modem industrial capitalist economy, because 
economists work out from this kind of theorizing into making 
policy recommendations that always run the danger of being 
taken seriously - and that drive serious young people away 
from economics in droves. Those who are not serious, 
or who have just the right kind of neurosis, become econo- 
mists. Some advise President Nixon, causing more trouble 
for the system than all of us put together. 

One defect of neo-classical economics was that among 
the things it assumed away was the very possibility of the 
kind of depression we then had in the thirties. Confronted 
with long lines of unemployed, with industrial production 
that fell toward the half-mark in three years after 1929. 
and with bushiessmen whose swooping dives from their 
office buUdings made circus acrobats uninteresting, the 
profession stiick with its popguns, and proclaimed that wages 
were too high. In addition, economic theory (which had de- 
veloped to fit the needs and inclinations of laissez-faire 
capitalism) also stated firmly that any government inter- 
vention to help the economy would in fact make matters 
worse. 

Politicians in the western countries couldn't be, so re- 
laxed, and as the depression worsened and spread In the 

early Thirties, policies were developed on a ramshackle 
basis to find work for some of the starving unemployed. 
But then, in the mid-Thirties, Keynes and associates put 
forth the General Theory of Employment, Interest and Mon- 
ey, which provided a rationale for what governments were 
doing, but also explained the depression. The expbnation 
was crude, pointing very simply to the relationships In a 
modern industrial capitalist society that mean full employ- 
ment, far from being the natural and normal state of things, 
is something toward which and away from which the eco- ' 
nomy moves. More to the point, Keynes showed that the 
economy could fall into a. depression and stay there, left 
to itself - as more than one economy was doing in the early 
Thirties; Art copies nature. 

So stultified was economics that when Keynesian theory . 
began to make an impact it was called "The Keynesian 
Revolution." By 1952 one economist whose intelligence 
outweighed his enthusiasm called it the "Keynesian Re- 
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I have ,taught economics for over twenty yeais; I liave 
laibwnHuntless students of earnest mien and intent who - 
not^theriT talcing economics courses iiave asiced "Wiiat 
courses siiould I talce?" "Wliat Iwolts should I read?" Thlnlc- 
ing bick on those conversations, I can recall that the farther 
bade in time the questions were asiced the more positive^ 
were the suggestions I made. Nowadays there is an embar- 
rassing pause, as I look into the questioner's eyes to see 
if I am being put on (or down). Both the world and econ have ^ 
.changed for the worse and both are connected. 

In what ways? In ways that make the same kinds of con- 
nections between what happens in Indochina and in Chicago, / 

. in the abuse of technology and of language, in the jMlIutioh 
of our air and of our pôIitical U(e, in the decay of our cities 
and our morality, in the militarization of our foreign pol- 
icy, our economy, our lives. It is all, as the man said, a 
seamless web. (And what is said here about econ applies 
with about as much validity to the other "social sciences.") 

For getting straight on what's wrong with economics, 
it may be useful to b<^lDbliqudy' with another area of life, 
whose development, beiiig more a 'part of bur daily lives, is 
easier to comprehend. I refer to technology. Ekionomics,' ' 
fo^rràsotUito^ be' indicated later, includes no serious dis- 
ciiission'of thé relationship between technology and economic 
life; but it does have an attitude. The attitude is that tech- 
nological change is an unmixed blessing, reducing costs that 
somehow, some day, will be translated into lower prices 

. and better products for consumers, making life better for 
workers, adding up, over time and in mysterious ways, to 
an ever-closer approximation to Nirvana. As to how tech- 
nological change takes placé, economists have noticed that 
major breakthroughs have not been made in the backyards 
of neighborhood kooks.but rather in research and devel- 
opment labs; what they fail to discuss, or even to recognize, 
is that all the characteristic technological changes of the 
present period have been war-bom and war-reteted. The 
literate man in the street takes it for granted - whether 
or not hé sees it as desirable - that the ideas and tech- 
niques generated by scientists and engineers have been 
adapted and used almost entirely by and for those in power. 
TTie farther back in time we go, the more that has meant ■ 
the power of.businessmen; the closer to the present we come - 
- closer to the period of conscious and ferocious American 

. imperialism - the more we are taU^g about the hilrusion 
of military stimuli and critettii'f Power' is a great vacuum 
suction pump, taking, using, and spewing out what lies at 
hand - and, when it is held imaginatively, creating oppor- 
tunities for its servants to push ahead more s^ftly.'jBut : 
you can take a Ph.D. in economics and never heai" a' word ', 
about it. ' . . ' 

As with technology, so with education; and as with edu- ' 
cation, so. with the training, the inclination, the rewards, 
the sanctions of professionals. American economists are . 
professionals (as they are also in socialist societies), v 

By definition, professionals serve the system of virhich 
they are a part. The scheme of rewards and penalties with- 
in which this transpires is all the more, powerful for being 
only barely cocOried,- and.^.where; codes exist (e.g., the re- 
quirements that lead to a" higher ^d^p^), there being the 
appearance that each and every.çqdéïor modus operandi 
has been decided upon individually and freely - even, in the 
view of the best servants of Ihe system, creatively. There 
b no need of overall regulation and suj)ervision, let alone 
codification. The rules that need no printing are, as Veblen 
said in another connection, "the parchment on which the. 
(rules) are written." 

To serve the system as an economist one need not be a 
mere parrot, repeating "supply and demand." Indeed, it 
should not be necessary to point to the continuous and sharp 
controversy^ that goes on within the other professions and, 

- for^tluf^tter,' within the church, or the Pentagon; even, 
one may^guess,'in the White House. Of course. But there 
are fundamental questions that, if occasionally raised, 
are.not systematically; And the more basic they are the less . 
likely they are even to be asked, let alone explored. 

. lliere are radical professors of economics - some 
overt, most covert. "Hiey serve some marginal function, ( 
like good teaching, or being a house radical or because 
they put in their time as professionals - contributing straight 
courses, books, and articles. (The most famous instance 
is perhais.J'âul Swee^^'s^hilari^^ àn the kinky 

oligopolistirdemand curved!', àt léastî thought it Was hilar- 
ious. Most of the professionals argue about it very serious- 
ly, and perhaps even Paul took it seriously when he wrote 
it, way back in 1939). 

There is another reason why radicals are kept around, 
subtler, and therefore more important and telling, and it 
is but a part of the larger question of why universities are 
"kept around.!' To understand this reason helps lis to un- 
derstand how the naivete of complaining students is cncour- . 
aged .by, the confusion çf (among. othe/s),,theirDro(pssorg.;-' 

. II is this: Almost all academics .{and aipQp^ thei^, ^npl ^f0)i 
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The grand-daddy of radical economics 

the economists) see themselves clothed in a garment soft- 
er and more' radiant than the servant's denim; see them- 
selves, often, as some approxiihation of Brahmin and pun- 
dit. The confusion among academics (and newspaper editors, 
and liberal politicians, and...4?'às; to 'What they are doing, 
and f5r'whom,, and viiiy, merges naturally Into the con-, 
fusions that both they and students hold as to whether rad- 
ica]sV8hpidd;be tolerated on campuses (specially in the 
socialsiêléncës). 

Although the higher learning has gone through many 
qualitative changes since its medieval beginnings, the one 
constant is that the functions and structures have moved in 
rhythm (usually syncopated) with the changing functions and 
stniqtures of the societies within which the higher learning 
has subsisted -^and been paid for. The very existence of 
economics, (and other social science) departments,- is a 
phenomenon of the past century; and within the past gener- 
ation those departments have been articulated into special- 
ized compartments between which very little communication 
takes place - as virtually none does between the various 
areas of the social, sciences. (Given their separate inade- 
quacies, the lack^of^uch communication can scarcely be 
seen als entirely unfortunate.) 

It is entirely understandable, because so human, that as 
the universities have discovered different and more vital 
and intense ways of serving the powers that be, they have 
also developed rationalizations that tell themselves and the 
worid that they are serving something more abstract, isome- 
thing easier to dignity^^vrith , words;, Itfankind. a^d v'IYutK. 
Consequently,- radical academics',' who also profesSfto sérvé 
Mankind and Truth, cannot be rejected for doing so. They 
are rejected because they are incompetent - which some- 
times iheans not publishing the quantity or kinds of things ' 
that are esteemed in the academy (either because they are 
clearly useful to fund givers, or clearlyniseful in making 
the field more like it has been), sometinies means they 
just irritate thdr colleagues. But radicals ako put a plea- 
sant gloss on what might othérwise be an ugly apparatus; 
and they are kept around (quite unconsciously on almost 
everyone's part) so long as the game does not get too bloody. 
Marcuse might call it a form of repressive tolerance. Mel- 
ville, speaking through Captain Ahab, might sayjof the Uni- 
'versity: "My means are reasonable; only my ends are mad." 
Within such a setting, sadly, some radicals, trying to beat 
the game, cease to be functionally radical; instead, they 
succeed as professionals - and shrivel up as human beings. 
Today, not a few are amongst the most hostile to strident 
radicals. ^ ' 

What kind of economics comesrfirbni^the profession?!^ 
The base of what we now have first came tb be developed 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century (especially 
in England)..lt was: called neoclassical economics. Great 
Britain in the last quarter of the nineteenth centiiry was 
pre-eminent as an industrial, commercial, financial, and 
military power. Its nationalism was so intense the British 
were unconscious of it; and their arrogance as the worid's' 
leacfing-power was so unconscious that the doctrines they 
developed were put forth quite blandly as being for the 
welfare of.all.mankind.^Wbat's good for GB isfood<for.v. 
fiVhalimay be)said<Df Britain's instUutipnalizëd nationalisrtie 
'. ; I'. i -lai /i ii< •■/. .'ùi. V'>ù''»'*-'^i.'i-'^ïl iX* '/r Viif!t~;'i 



(to adapt th^ttwful^ViiuUtutionallzed racism" of today) as 
it shaped the hew'teonomics, may be said also of the ar- 
rogance of thé ruling business circles fn Britain. The new 
economics assumed that the unfettered «évolution of British 
capitalism was to the advantage not only of the entire worid, 
but also, of course (and perhaps j bit sooner) for the entire 
population of Great Britain. Adam Smith, Ricardo, J.S. Mill 

- not to mention Man - would have snorted at that; 

The analytical focus of neoclassical economics was 
how to make the most of limited resources (assuming un- 
limited, wants); or, how to maximize efficiency; or, how to 
^economize That was economics. Their predecessors, the 
classical economists, were' political economists - Smith, 
Ricardo, Mallhus, J.S. Mill, or Mane, - they woe concern- 
ed with the political,' social, technological, distributive, 
and ideological setting withhi which the pnkess of 'eco- 
nomic change took place. Neo-classical economics charieed 
, aUthat. ■ : -V 

Their fundamental starting-point and assumption was - 
and remains - scarcity, which connected naturally with the 
goal of efficiency. Most of what the classical economists 
had looked at, the neo<lassicists assumed away, too1c as 
given. Aisuroptnns are, in all theories, the key to the whole 
thing; that is, what is not looked at tells us what is not 
inquired into, or understood, let alone resolved ;"and what 
was looked at by the neo-classicists tell us wiiat economists 
and those with power in their society took to be important. 

Taken as given were time, social institutions, and tech- 
nology, among other things. Placed beyond the analytical 
pale, in other words, were questions of quality of society, 
the nature of technology (let alone, its meaning, and even 
more.its changing meanbig over time), and all questions of 
. political and sociâ change and conflict. 

What, you-may ask, was left for economists to analyze? 
Not entirely in jest, Joan Robinson (one of the very best 
professionals and abo a radical of a high order) once said 
the apparatus was designed, at best, to answà' the ques- 
tion: "What detem^es the'difference in price between an 
. egg and a cup:of^«l^(ç^eris paribus)?" That kind of ques- 
tion - about demand miii the determination of relative prices 

- relates also to the determination of costs (under very 
restrictive assumptions, and with an attitude toward tech- 
nology that must be called aloof), and finally zeroes in on 
optimum production schedules for individual business firms 
having no politkal, economic, or social power and there- 
fore no interest in such questioiis^(in the theory). Having 
begun with* this tiny point, the thëoîy works out to the be- 
havior of jndustries, and of the entire economy (with sim- 
ilarly restricted forays into wage and profit determination 
and foreign trade) and succeeds in building an inverted 
pyramid that is an aesthetic marvel to behold. 

It isTalM worse tlian useless for understanding the be- 
, havipr of a modern industrial capitalist economy, because 
economists wbric'out from this kind bflheorizing into making 
policy recommendations that always run the danger of being - 
taken seriously - and that drive serious young people away 
from economics in droves. Those who are not serious, 
or who have just the right kind of neurosis, become econo- 
mists. Some advise President Nhcon, causing more trouble 
for the lystem than all of us put together., . . 

Onè'défwt^f'neb'^lassical econ'oinics was that among 
the things it assumed away was the very possibility of the 
kind of depression we then had in the thirties. Confronted 
with long lines of unemployed, with industrial production 
that fell toward the half-mark in- three years after 1929, 
and with businessmen whose swooping dives from their 
office building 'irade drcis^kcirbbats/u^ the 
profession sttick with its popguns; and pniclalmed that wages 
were too high. In addition, economic theory (which had de- 
veloped to fit the needs- and inclinations of laissez-faire 
capitalism) also stated firmly that any government inter- 
vention to help the economy would in fact make matters 
worse. • ' 

Politicians in the western countries couldn't be. so re-. 
laxiS, and as the depression worsened and spread in the 
eariy Thirties, policies were developed on a ramshackle 
basis to find work for some of the starving unemployed. 
But then, in the mid-Thirties, Keynes and associates put 
forth the General Theory of Employment, Interest and Mon- 
èy, whicli provided a rationale for ^at governments were 
doing, but also explained the depression. The explanation 
was crudet pointing very shnply to the relationships In a 
modem industrial capitalist society that mean full employ- 
ment, far from being the natural and normal state of things, 
is something toward which and away from which the eco- 
nomy moves. More to the point, Keynes showed that the 
economy could fall into a depression and stay there, left 
to itself - as more than one economy was doing in the early 
Thirties.'Art cofdes nature;: - 

So stultifiéd was econornics that when Keynesian theory , 
began to make an impact it was called "The Keynesian 
Revolution." By 1952 one economist whose intelligence 
outweighed, his enthusiasm, called it pie "Keynesian Re- 
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Charles Reich is the author of tlie bestseller "The 
Greening of America", an attempt to explain the new 
cultural and revolutionary consciousness of Modern > 
America. Reich's book has.been described as "an esta- 
blishment version of the revolution" by Herbert Marciise 
(whom Re'ich says he still loves I ami as being "profoun- 
dly anti-intellectual. . . obvious racist overtones" by Ste- 
. wartAlsop in Newsweek. The Nation termed the book 
"Ihejnylh of ecstatic community. " In short the book has 
been attacked by the left, right and centre. The following 
is an excerpt from an interview with Reich conducted " 
by Alan Rimler of Rolling Stone. 

You use the expression "old consciousness" and 
"new consciousness"... Could you tell us exactly what 
'you mean by this and how these different kinds of 
"consciousness" are described in The Greening of 
America'? . ; . « 

Well, I started out to write about what has been wrong 
with America. Originally It was to have centered on a struc- 
tural description of what I call the corporate state, tlie machi- 
ne. A machine that is now out of control and in my view mak- 
ing war on human beinRs wherever one can find them: it is 
making war on people in Southeast Asia, it is making wa> on 
our own people at home. I wanted to make an analysis of how 
that machme works; I thought that I had learned how It works 
by being a bwyer in Washington DC for seven years. 

You began the book the years ago? 

TTiafs right. TTie original title was "The' Coming of the 
□osed Society." It was a depressing book and it would have 
been a big down to read. Eventually, as it went. I began to 
see that there was something very big missing in my ana- 
lysis, but it wasn't until '67-é8 that I began to really under-' 
stand what it was. I began to realize that the thing that was 
really wrong in America was that most people couldn't un- 
derstand Ihdr own society. And because they couldn't really 
understand it they couldn't do anything about it when it got 
out of hand. "Diis ignorance, of course, was fostered by all the 
media, by the poliUdans, by just about every contact that 
came into them. So the people in America were victims of a 
whole false view of their society. And so we have the fantas- 
tic situation of today, when we see most politics and most 
politicians are talking about issues that don't exist. 

V 

For example... 

- ■ - ' '5'' • 

l^lking as if people who are on welfare are there because 
they are lazy-. And still the myth is predicated: they should 
go to work! Utere is no work for them to do; there iS no 
way they could work; there is no training that would enable 
them to work at the present time. And we go on deceiving 
ourselves and we are willfully deceived by those to whose 
advantage it is to deceive us. So I began to see that there 
were just incredible gaps in our understanding of reality. 
And, for example, when you had an argument with a man who 
began with a different conception of reality, you were jiist 
wasting your time because he would just never meet you head 
on. / 

From that I got the idea, for which I later had- to find a 
word. The idea is "consciousness,", or awareness, or 
knowledge ofreallty. which is by no means my own idea. It's 
as old as Plato. Marx worked with it and Marcuse worked 
with it and a novelist like Henry James was concerned about 
it. And what I did is to begin to sayMs there any systematic 
way that in which we can observe major kinds of conscious- 
ness in America, Individual kinds ^of perceptions and reali- 
ties. And I thought about that and I tried many different kinds 
of arrangements. Six kinds, eight kinds, types "a" and "b" 
and so on. I never aimed at labeling people but I was interes- 
ed in talking about the problem of gaps in reality and the 
major kinds of differences in consciousness. I finally got 
down to three. And I think that they ring true even though 
they are constnicts or fictions or oversimpliGcations. 

It seemed to me that one major sort of consdousness - 
what I called Consciousness I -was that which believed that 
the individual can make his own destiny in an economic 
sense by competing against other people and succeeding 
where they fail. Like a sports event, a track meet or a foot- 
ball game: good, vigorous, healthy competiUon. the best 
man vrins, the old morality play that we see when we watch 
pro football. And that man had to believe in a kind of pi- . 
oneer America before the days of massive organization, 
where the. good fight is good for the rest , of us, good 
for society. 

Or course that's often carried one step further- 
sort of fuck your neighbor before he fucks you. 

Well, that's right. And it becomes a very terrible thing. 



a kind of jungle worid. One of the things that's so awful about 
the people of the first consciousness is their indredible sus- 
picion of other people. Ihdr absolute lack of faith. 

Even if they're your friend, they're not really your" 
friend because in some sense they never really trust any- 
one. This state of consciousness makes people unable to deal 
with present-day sodely first because they can't understand 
it at alj, and second because they feel absolutely alone and 
the only way you can handle this thing now is to get together. 
It's only by establishing a sense of community that there is 
. any powerlnaiiyof us today. 

The second kind of consdousness- Consciousness II- 
accepts the fact we live an organized life and says that 
reality consists of. where you nave gotten yourself in the. 
organization. It is just as profoundly mixed up about 
reality as the first consciousness because it says, for . 
instance, if I am an assistant vice president, or if I am 
an associate professor, or if I have just been to a dinnef 
given by very important people for very important people, 
that'< happiness, that's good, that's human. -that's success. 
And Consciousness II doesn't know anything about, let's 
say, beaches or mountains because those, are not reality 
to Consdousness II: it thinks if you are an assistant vice 
president you're happy. Happiness is status, Ijappiness is 
power relationships with other people. - ■ . 

Beaches.caii figure In that status. ~ 

Right, they become a kind of token of status. Tliat is you 
have a villa on the beach, or you have an elegant cocktail 
party. Any of those things could be used for status.-But it's 
a complete false use of an ocean to use it to prove what a 
success you are. These people have beçome the consdous- 
ness of liberalism, of intellectuals, of the organization man, 
ot the achievement-oriented person, of the meritocracy, 
the person who wanted^to get good grades. . 

Self-worth, self-evaiuatlon as defined by role. 

You are just as good as sodety says you are. 



A lot of people like that commit suicide. 

A .u"''^'.Ji^"!^ " ""'e eet put down, what 

do Uiey think of themselves, .who are they then and what's 
the point of their Uves? You can see people like that in high 
school, already accumulaUng' class offices. athleUc awards 
good grades. High school produces the model boy who gets 
the prindpal's pat on the head and has good grades and a 
good out-of-class record and he's president of his class.. 
His happmess is a wholly artificial thing. It's been put on 
him by sodety. And if he didn't have all these people teUing 
him he was a model boy, he might find he was wretchedly 
miserable because he wasn't doing anything he really wanted 

m.,'''î'. Y"" ^ Associate Professor of EngUsh. 

.'Wouldn't you rather be on a beach right now?" 

Which brings us to Consciousness III. ' 



Nearly. It smm^lTto me that there ms no way out - 
that there would oiily be a short road to despair or a 
police state or whatever 'else was coming. Unless there 
could be a new consdousness of reality-a new knowledge 
of what was Important about bang a human being. Up to '67 
I thought it was going to sUIl be a case of a few individuals 
that understood these, things. A minority. Always a minority 
that already had two strikes against them because they 
were maybe already black, or in disgrace, artists or homo- 
sexuals, people who were already unaccepted by the sodety, 
so nobody would take what thex said seriously. Who could 
listen to them? Losers. . , -.' • - 

Frvaks. 

Right. Then I got out-ln the depths of despair- 1 got out 
to Berkeley In, the early summer of 1967 ... And incredibly I 
saw that my vision was about to come true. I couldn't be- 
lieve it. I knew that all of a sudden there were all kinds of 
people who knew and felt the things that Fd known and felt for 
so long but hadn't been able to communicate with anybO(Kr . 
because I was sure I'd be taken for a misfit myself. . . ■ 

What did you see? 

Well, John Lennon has said it all In "Here Cbmes the 
Sun" - I saw that faces were getting more beautiful. I 
saw that there was a thaw in people- that people were be- 
coming less ripd, less uptight, less determined to adhere to 
some image, that they were beginning to bloom in terms of 
thdr clothts. of Ihdr relaxation and tlieir whole love of life 
was eoming out of them. It was like the Beatles, said: it's 
been a long, cold, lonely winter. And suddenly people 
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this music was straight from heaven. Fd alvrays known that 
fog and mist and ocean and trees were beautiful, that I cared 
more about them than I did about a bw library, or an office, 
or a testimonial dinner, or getting a new title. So I said, 
"Wow., Fve had all these dreams, but I haven't believed in 
them enough to really live or act on tbein."^And now these 
kids come along and they show a pérsonfûke me to have 
been a miser of my own dreams-to have riot lived my own 
dreams. 

But what about this new consciousness. Conscious* 
ness III? Once you get there do you Just go off to the 
beach? 

We're clearly down to thé most important subject we're 
going to talk about. Because the new consciousness obviously 
inv^vra all the things that human beings do-all the kinds of 
woric they do, all the ways they Uvc together in society; it 
isn t just music and trees. Every person vrants to fùncUon 
and funcUonhig for a perèon means using their abiUties and 
their power and strength. 

I Just met a fellow who said "I'm reading 'Green- 
ing of America' and thinking maybe I should drop out 
of Uw School." 

Well maybe he sliould- maybe tliat's not his trip, maybe 
he went to bw school because his parents wanted him to go. 
But there are some people who love bw, though, and only 
the people that love it sliould do it. The biggest problem now 
in the new consciousness is that most of us hâven't learned how 
to do most things in a new way and so we're in a moment 
which in some ways seems almost a moment of despair. In a 
sense we're exhausted, for the moment at least, the possi- 
bilities of just hitchhiking and pbying the guitar in the streets. ' 
just wearing groovy clothes. When you get into that for two 
or threejyears, when you've been Ihrou^ the drug thing for 
awhite.'^you^ begin, it seems to me. to want to start function- 
ing on a level that is "personally satisfying. That means a 
different thing for each person -for some person it might 
mean being a doctor, for another person it might mean work- 
ing with handicrafts, for another person it might mean design, 
like architectural design. But I could never be happy just 
sitting on a beach the rest of my life, much as I love beaches, 
because I have abilities in me that cry out to work. , 

Work is a biological necessity, just like sex. Real work 
IS like when people who love music pby music. Most of us 
can't pby music but there is something else that we can do. 
For example, one talent that I don't question in myself is 
that Fm a good teacher. 

Teaching means being able to expbln things, to express 
things, to articubte thing in a way that other people can re- 
tate to. and Fve always been able to do that, all my life. If 
I could do it on the guitar, Fd do it on the guitar. I can do it 
because it's in my genes or whatever. 



were starting to be nice to each 
ippiness. Fd been thinking about 
it I knew what it was. 



hat Fve used, humanity conrnig 
pavement. It was a rebirth. And 
way; maybe, with the subtitle of 
i it "Ihe Rebirth of People in a 
_what it was-huriianity being 
nth cement and coming up right 
ly enough, they weren't being re- 
: Bahamas, or on some moun- 
bom right in the heart of the 
of the machine were coming 
pableoflove. 

jiisnessill? 

onsdousness. And in the sum- 
this is the greening of ' America, - 
andscape is becoming green - 
or, I meant all^the colors of 
1 was going to |t and Fve never I 
n that wisdom. Ihat conscious- 
will see more bad times, but 
nd thé truth in what I saw. 

nifested specifically In terms 
itions? 

,,Uiings, like a person smiihig 
lûnj^^up to a friend and instead 
Ùïlbf my life I've wanted to 
id^,desire tç hug people Uipt P - • 
.< ' *.' 



cared for but I never dared to do it. I always thought people 
would back away, or look horrified and, suddenly it was a 
thing that people were doing. 

Then another thing Is I heard two albums. Ihe first was 
Sergeant Pepper and the second was the Jefferson Airpbne's 
Surrealistic Pillow. I grew up in the Forties. TTien there was 
rock and roll in the mid-Fifties and I immedbtely liked it 
But I was afraid. I'm an inteUectual, what business, have I 
got liking this-I was sort of embarrassed, I have a very ftae 
coUection of 4Ss bought in that period. But there was no per- 
son my age that I could share this with-^no person my age that 
wouldn't say. "Oh how ridiculous. Why don't you Usten to 
Mozart or Beethoven." 



Anyway I understood instantly the incredible act of love 
that the Beatles had done for us all when they said. "What 
would you do if I sang out of tune". . . would you stop listen- 
. ing? Because "Fve got to tell you"-we've got a new role to 
tell you about, they were saying. And I could have, being 39 
years old or whatever-J could; have said *I don't want to 
know about your, new role and I. don't want to listen to you 
and I don't wantto hear you sing out of tune.' But I wanted a 
new world, too. So I said, alright Beatles, you can sing to 
me and I'll listen. Well, if you were willing, the Beatles 
we're going to take you to Pepperland. It meant leaving home, 
leaving your old pbce, "she's leaving home"... you know. 
But you will have your friends, and when you got to this new 
place it would be like turning on, I knew that they were 
singing about a worid that I. had never experienced. I think 
older people can have two kinds of reactions to this: on is 
envy and anger, the other is to go there yourself. 

Then there was the Jefferson Airpbne: those incredible 
~ ' ■ nçtes of those electric guitars'goi'rig up..up, lipk'I justlKotigbt ^ V 



"John Lennon has said it 
all in "Here comes the Sun" 
- / saw that the faces were 
getting more beautiful...! felt 
such a surge of happiness... 
I've never doubted for one 
second the truth in what I 
saw." 



ff't'fJtiJJ/tHftf 
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in mirror or window 

eicbmann : I . want to . discuss my 

pUaië: ' if your looldng for prêt- 
■ Ues... 



putting on veil 

~ cichmann: (èamestly) i had :a 
vision, I saw a love... a Sim* 
- . pie love.;. aviove;.ttat^just;^~; 
S^Viwas... pureand.;^ ■ - ; 
^|pllilc:.a perfect: love that asked . 
■ nçthing . ' ' . . 
eichthann:' i loved the way foot- 
- ball players embraced... a 
girl's bareness made me . V 
;.. disbelieve;.. I sa^^niy llfe... . 
; an act' of: love..;-;a desperate 
gesture T^en you have failed 
everywhereclsè .Iiv-.Vj^ 
pilate: (laughing) wanting'every- 
. thing . • 



_ leaving ttiehousé 

cichmann: .in . answer to , my 
critics... i admit the • flesh 
- on. my soul... many ghosts... 
sacrificed,., yes their image 
' still, recurs..; . hérè. gdd is 
YOUR determined hunter..: 
pilate: thus the .neon fishing 

thus your bathr^nKftMinxl 
thus the mean sister ' 
.' , .thus the tortured prodigy \ 
. thus the'sbc day bicycle rider - 
thus the ji&ebox anger.: ^ 
_ thus your itching diary 
~^'~ithusyoiir sailor punishihm^ 
'ius'thëhighclàss poet's ■ 

grbupy 
thtis the affected pianbt 
thus the junky priest 
thus our cracked tambourine 
thiis thé deceitful lover . 
ij.U}us the hoty fuck 
^'tiius your religious crisis _^ 
thus your shampoo showdo^ 
thus the sidewalk lover 
thus the streetcar gambler 
thus the toilet seat god 



a 




sue 



adolph eichmann & 



■exler 



putting boutonnière 
• in fatlier's lapel 

eichmann: (gettjng excited) I. 
saw nuns wearing machine 
guns... i saw cripples feeding 
fingers ' Into their pencil 
■ sharpeners..; ' i .saw super 
. ' talklné c.b.c. heavy , wel^ts-; 
kicked out of their bras* beds! 
forever. ... 1 saw cleopatra 
^rb, hauling model's bags. 
. washed up behind make up 
counters caught in oné . tcr-,;^^^,, 



arriving at church 

cichmann^ don't use me as an 

excuse for anything ^' 
pilate: rcunt..;" when was .the , last 
-. '.ilnie y ou got laid? -v - : . 



withfatherft - 
attendants in vestibule 

ejmniaqn:^: pain!' what do', you 
Z^^' know of my pain? . ., .', 
pUàté: ,. I- am / growing dull from 
thinidmatout your^p^^^^ 



rible raid..;" here is a- Ilst>.otj.'p.ç:Vjp| 



rooms.;. . 
, pilate: c.b.c. what? ' 
' eichmann: (on the point of hys- 
terics) I saW my virginity on 
. . the line... i saw HIS stained 
L glass- windows - splintf^n| 
fishnets.. ^ 

_ Jin 
• thêfirë.'..myôwrifecé!7^^:''--;ii^^^ 
•pllatc: (cooly) I've seen the.plc;,:"-! 
'■tures . 'I""- , 




at thé altar 



cichmann: (now fully recovered),, 
I think i feel Semitic, my^j^^" 
J . feels semitic.T i don"*t'knosri 

about my teeth... 
pilate: (laments) we never know- 
. how; to .greet ; our saviors 
, never;... ' - - ■" 




aithe^churchdoor 



4 -putting on ring. 




with niother • - getting pllate: (mockin^^ 



sheUîîSfnSi^^Çihtf? dance 
noor... lii^^Jteld a prom- 
ise... my '«rllat teachers... 
you just had to look at me... 
I' was a teenage;.. YOU MUST 
WANT ME... ,. , - W 



liked my voice...^^ know the about me vrtiich is In any vray 

. ■ ;;yolce'1 wanted -^to^e.^ true?, '■■ 

vo" you.',: V . It '. - ; pUate:' (amused) thé ..more you 

pUate: (Interrupts) i can't get vriggle, the deeper you sink 

over it^. an act of love... . 

(laughs) . .. ' 

' thetoast' 



I. 



*S'fy,-telchmann: (out of control, sotib- 
'• ' ing» i meant my body to 1» a 
sanctuary for; my. gift;.. I 
meant my surraider to be 
perfect... :. ^-^;-;-; ' 
pilate: (just the. hint of a smile, 
a stnilej of recognition) but 
you were sterile •' 



wiW6f»Mn|lld. 

cichmann: (still weeping) i didn't 
klU to 1}e alone, i didn't kill 
from:envyofgod..^-^£^,' 

pllate: you had a vlsiop^w act 



-f^if^théboss^ 
pilate:' thàts what you get; for. 
; just being a pretty face 



signing register 

pllate: (muttering 

breath) . I killed 
. killed jahis... 
cichmann: i am about to forgei 

you... 



walking bacic down 

:v0the aisle' 





living suicide * 

outside the church 

eichmann: i have arranged with' 
the local tailor to take his 
l^est silver needle and sew 
two eyelids together, 
deriy) .1 have instructed 
ifie^colffeur -to growj^your 
'fâaiFinto inUie and 'triyîhàir 
' Into yours... 
. pllate: very hip 

ihthecar 



. receiving line 

eichmann:' i.neyer know whether 
: . . I'm . enjoytag" myiself , or snf-! 

. fèring ■ ■ v/5'7^M^:i^';'':^': 
pilate: don't expect too much ' 



eichmann: 1 want a new begining eichmann: shame, what do you 
pllate: i^^^^^i^J^^tog^,V. . know of my shame? i never 



with attendants 

eichmann: nobody recognizes us 
pUate:: .who could really, see us ^ 
. ' looking through t^^Kin; 

cutting the cake 

cIcHihann: I want to know the 
secret of life possessed by 
everyone else but me... l- 
wonder how much 1 can say 




etcfamann: do you know who i can 
open to fbid someone to re- 
, ; store my faith? • 
-r pUate; everybody is a junky 

(lon't niatter what you've done 
,' everybody Isa juni^ 
: doià't matter what you've done 
■ If wé're ever going to get out 
-, ~. . of here 

' SOMEBODY BETTER GET 

ml? SOON 

. . I- • 

.. / . lii.- ■ . 

The Bedroom 

carving a simple passion 
- ' caressed by violence 

their two j^ies enveloped 
In blood and silence 



0B 
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PASCHAL 

by Frederic Louder 



Mary/how does your toul grow? 

Soul*. 

Grow, and behave. 

Then mine grows free and green. 

Mary-other, that soul's dead. 

■ , Still, 
Here's the grave. ' '^^^g-' r '. - 
An angellildes In yolir husband's 

Between his iaws and his hands 

, . ascroll; 





byrenéalotinas 



Pilot 



by.renéakstinas 



Falls. Free, green, connected, 

I' *<>^^»^^^^ of 

'S^RPSPB^S^^thls meis; 
He'll show lip in a brush of 

tares. 

Mary-mother, how is your new ' 
, . '-son? 
.SadiMd helpless. 
Put* lellantogether, and Stares. 



714 



. ' • ■ • byrenéakstinas 

'gold chains girdle your waist ' 
rattling as you wallt... 

the more one watches you 
wondering who your Jeweller is 
the less inclined to make a path ' 

if one'threw you into a Hvo^^ 
with all that wealth . 
you would surely drown ' ' ' 

in all directions... 
ater's paid for. 



. the fat man^^^esln'a tub all day 
readiiig a tiews{»per for outside . - 
' Xi^^yâ&i^^'^ information 

. has a belly covered. with hair ' 
and toes that stick dût of the water 

; =i^^in the afternoon lié bathes 

and in the evening . 
in the darkness can be heard 
thedangerous sound of water 
sucked down the drain 



I love you 
digger of start 

even'atyourwings 
catch fire 



falling through the sky 



even flowers hear your whispers 



I love you pilot 
even as you fall 

a perfect ball of flame 
becoming a star 




11 




SEPTEIMBER1966; 
..LEAVING NEWFOUNDLAND 



^frëdèrick louder 



lthrive.under.my,eyebrows'whenrabsorb ' - 
Configurations; when fnnafe thought's thews 
' Snapjiigertàstirféit of face. I think mv instress 

■.^fSPFails/ne.- 
: When my face thrills with the stem of the exact verb 
-I live under the Burning Bush: All this no ne^ 
To Isabel who so far declines to tell me 

Whether.the stress is insight, oriqmething less. 



LESSONS IN POETIC PSYCHO- 
LOGY - TAKING HEIt THROUGH 
THE BIBLE BELT. 

léiick louder 



by frederic louder 



Scrambling among the bl ueberries, 

That map with two heads, with one legi ' , 

You never see him. 

But he watches you on the barrens 
On this miserable island with its /green 

cliffs. 

The rotting quartzes, the moss, the ground 

" ' pine£ 
You never saw him, John Cain 

, andJohnney Maherr^ 
The quick squeak under the rock 
And it scampering into the gorge. 
- \ " '^^Ç.Hewasabéast 
Issued by the fo'rnicatiqn of Herm'esjj^ 

int^! 



J 

m 

à 





cl. 



Mss lxaphyll,you wantffrMpiore^i' 

''>■■■■■■ .'K-"?^^ 
Just wade on in. Biit You'oiiahtggjj^^' 

Mgh boondocke«fiM«|J^^|^^. 
Pieces ofa iot,to^H^^^?îi 

Is still a log, somehow. Don't 

- walk over things, 

Learn to put iJp with mosquitoes 
, si- Î - «nd marsh fog. 



Some fool said the Phoenicians 
Drifted to Caroline, left stony . 

oracles; 
I know better, I'm one of them: 

Started out kidnapped 
. Twelve hundred years ago, got 

set on a ship, 
Mned In Britain, took nine wives 

: away, 
Was written about a lot; they 

brought me herb. 
Set me by a cedar. 
And we went to mud together. 



Hands ' '' . \ 

■ ' ■ '^i- A^ '■ ■ 

■'' by rené akstinas. 

Hands are broken that fingered her coat 
i^pening it button by button... 
Iher eyes opening from sleep, 

■flowers to the rain. 

The child in the other room 
screams ; . 

Il is pyja mas unbuttoned jay . ! ' 
virgin hands that were rough ■ 
on her body. Child's body 
disclosed fo pain. 

What we see here tonight is not right 
forsuddenly , ^ 

i^the thousand fingers of light : 
■ at h^^^ unbuttoned .Td^^->- 

andless. -^^P^^^i ' ' ' 



I 



' -SX 



So look hard at that written-on 

stone thing. 
If you slip on it, because for that 
* kind of chance 

it'd be all right to risk the mean 

. snakes. 
..--Whattf it opens nsiaws and 
' \M^ïï§'-' •• . slithers off?, 
- -rr Oradaf are Hke that, girl. 

Thabreaks. 
Twilight comes early here. Lots 

of (onf usion then; ~ 
-Ughl v[ . , . V 

-Miss Dido,you gotta leam 
all over again. 





DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO REVOLUTIONARY 
LOVERS 

' - , by rené akstinas 

Madame, may Ikiss your breast, I am a revolutionaiy 
Gorevolutlonlzeyounelf - j . ' ' : 

Madame, I can turn your ass into strange ishapes 
with long smiling (aces ; 
Go I am not a revolutionaiy V. ;'. 

I^^^^Mbdune, I'll tickle you with my beard and plant a red 
^^^stir'tn your bcUy 

^' ■ '■ •: jGoaway i , ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ 

Madam, let's be revolutionaries! 
, Stop/- - . 
I have only béipm . j^^Aij ^ it^ 
Ginyyourstarintothei^^ 
-'• Ican't.fii>.j^^' ■ 
I'm not inter 

IcaSIl _ 
rn raise my flag" 

(She with â sigh) 111 open my window ■ ' 
Well destroy motorcycles and hones ' 
We'Ueatshit 
' We'll copulate'wiUi the Palais de Justice 
We'll masturbate the arms of the fua 
We'll queer their wives 
(Pause) Madame, my I kiss your breast, I am 
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pÂTSU^fHE DRAGON) ^ t 
■ . by Valerie booth 

^ As the dragon 

thatwindsln - '. 

- the wind spiralsâjiip 

- Iike'cryà'.2lmjewera 

led arràymentY/ith 
tail sceptred in em- 
pirical fashion, it era 
shes the glass of the 
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IrfWlffll^^k hoi- 




's 



of fire, elated, with , 
life-giving essence, it 



m 



Wlmfe7?îraârkhol- lavs low 'fore the bed ^^^^ " •: wi 
low: thunder created , SSÎIÏpSôî^er^re:. ^ '^"^ 
from the sour , ^' :^3^"^iï^<i^,iï ■ byvaleriebÔoth : ;'^r ;- 




. leasing from lacquered jaws 
' the Pearl, venom-i-ed, which 
he sets in the temple of tbat 
'bright moon' ' . 

.'and the Emperor dreams 

■ "■ .. - - of war 




Sb. JêwèlrNow your time has^ 
To dTe. Now iHe winter snows, 
. Will touch your brow without 
Respônséirom you, without your 
. RemèmbérihgUiie old days... 
Days when weratddjti^k together 
• — Iii that poor hovâ you called home. 

Margaret you called It your home 
Before you knew that there was another 
Home, waiting for you ; another bit 
si;- ; Of earth to surround you - body 
' .•i|^l]^hdsoul, like a small jewel, fitted a 
^ ^^^^ectlyintoit^^lilli^ 

Tills Is your casket, thai. V*^ 
This earthy box that has RUt ' 
• So much greater a price on its jewel. 
Cut and polished, than she would ; 

Everhavedrramed 
Here In herhldden miné 

.On earth. , 






POEM ON A BUS 




Ur«iTNISHEDPOEM; 

by valeric booth 

If all minds of men common in 
- speech 

And intelligence, _ . 

Couldnieet;^;:^^^ r;! 

At the delijcate ajds where niind 

' ^.''yJ^ëSSS.?^''^^ must over- 




eimond choueke (le 7) 



OoolilJinery young . 
Fresh'StbcMnged girls 
yJSIggiing bn my bus . 
Feelihg for the first time 
Jhat power ^ 
Inside their minds andthighs 
Use wide eyes and look , 
And look - ^ - 
AroundJ^ 

Look inward and upward 
Use wide-open ears 
Andlisten • 
Andspeak • 
And hear and talk 
Tryingto get inside all heads 
'Onlytoleam ■ ' , , 
Many years hence 
That the true medium 
To all of n — 
Lies not in air's waves 
Butin their own soft sensitive 
exteriors: 



Animal wavering 
inanâanQfthesoul; 
Then Gènius would be a 
ConmionGift 



- . - . byrenéakstlnas 

iî^'aflërshedresses 
-.^'she powders her façeafter^i 
: herUpstick'sraii^ii^f 
puts it.back on and '^ - 
after the wig she powders 
her heels and after all that 
she goes back to bed a fter 
her lover's awoke in a dream 
before he showeis he's fast 
asleep and afterall that' 
they make love again 
bdore undressing and . 
fdllngawake - 



: by peter licfaaidson 

Swoop dipping to Bagg Street, 
flat t ened lime _ ' 

r' ' - ••• 
■ I 

1- . 

.0 ■ 

b. ■ 

' ■ K -'■ 

the 

e ,.r 
size - 

' • of asp 
leaves: 
reign 
: upon the 

pavement, 'expire 
'"■ . / and'acquire 
^^ giatinglegs ■ 
of wind. 



NOVEMBRE CRITIQUE 
(le m9d^J|.ê»t le message) 

> , by J. Mortenson 

OrieTother;night 
. ca rnMhels houldering sharp 

with a^usty cap •. . v' , .•• 
of white 

though 

at first . ■ ■'^AK:' 

no-one knew ■ . • r ~, 

where to tiirn tojiijà^Vi;^, - 

_ibr from the dearth . - - 

.^^^^^^^^ ■ - 

forcing people, hurt, > • 
to shelter. • / 

■ ■<f^?^; .... . ,. 

Softeningto à sleazy._ 
•sleel 
■ trying deceptively 
iurto deceive - 
^Wf^iéhlldren ... 
. * - ' out to pia'yj;^,;.-.^^v ,^ 
and when theyV^' - ' 
did,- :■' 

\_ .hiddeniy 
grew stepfatherly 
on houses; • 
arid tied,rt?el|to trees 
: by a'TTiojslirM^ 
• which successfully 
muffled sigjit and sound , 
C • inâ faohdéd 

blanket of soft 
effective censorship. , 

. . that man . v; 
haspolltiteti:" ..^^^ 
marked and mbnumentgdi 

aW^'C . •■; ■ must. . ■ 
of rieeds . 
turn to sea 
which, heretofore, ~ 
has permitted 
no record 
butthat . 
which she . 
has given 

unto land; 

man. 







'-•ff 'V.-.-:".r 
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. She'd just come from the bank. 
.i'^SelOTe tha^she'd gone to thé pbst^, 
^^^mce;' paid the bilb for th^^^ 

and',had a. very pleasant fifteen 
conversation on the telephone with 
her mother. She had that full feel- 
ing that comes from taking money 
"out of the bank and knowing that 
■ she. had beeh brief; controlled, 
- and in charge of her mother. In^ 
• fact, she was feeling very good 
about that. But what would her 
" analyst say about this thirty-four 
yéar old woman feeling good" be-/ . 
cause she controlled her; moiihèr^^î 
for fifteen minutes on a single 
Monday afternoon? 

- . ' She^'slfiook'i'her head back and • 
forth on the'cbrner waiting for the 
. light to change. You've never had - 

an analyst because you always 
. thought you were too goddam - 
smart to hpe' an analystr- But 
; ^;..2.^.you're,cùrious, thoughV She snii^^ . 
X^Bë'^ W'althoi/gh her lips never parted. 
■ ' ' î: : It was only 12:30. - ■ 

' She. \yanted to use the phone in _ 
the drugstore ; acrbss - the street 
■ She stepped olf the ctirb whenjthe^^ 
light turned yellow. She kneWitKe^' 
^ druggist.- in there. ;He ,virM^ 
creepy guy. who read everybody's 
prescription trying to figure out 
their UveSi and . thek diseases.- 
'-■idittheir .seic lives. She had no 
ipèct ' ' for doctors; or snotty 
iggists who Ihoùght they, were 
"doctors. ~. ■ - ' - / . 

. She reached into her purse for 
a dime. There was a lot of money 
in the bill fold. She could dp any; 
thhig this afternoon! And it's only 
12:35. If s just the beginning of 





Ill 



A SHQRT STORY BY 



NANGYNAGLIN 





the day!;. 




she ' put .'the . dirne' in the slot . 
and; waited forjthe phone to ring. 
She -pldced 'up the -receiver and 
diaIèdjHftriurabCT.694... • 

. .Margery was thirty-tour; well- 
built, and still slender. ~In 1957 
she was twenty-one years old. 
She'd gone to college, was luke- 
..to. ,a succession . of ._boy-^.. 
s','tuad,^oné iQverVinlt^^^^ 
'^''yeanVand j^aduated .withdistincl ? 
tion. She ^ worlçed for ja publishing 
house^fbKJseviBral: years .iaj New ' 
. York,', acted for' amateur play " 
houses, and was vaguely dissat- 
isfied with her life.-«6ventually. 
she met a man" who wrote com- 
mercial^.and married hinu .'They 
were compatible and good^hàtured 
so they'leamed to overlook eacht 
other's • glaring [ faults. , Thèy^ 
learned to accept, but not.neces-' 
sarily acknowledge.'that they" each, 
had private lives. 'They made 
love, swore, and fought with one 
another, made up. and had two 
children. Occasionally when they 
thought of divorce. • they discover- 
^ed.that they loved each other. At 
thirty-four Margery - was attrac- 
tive, "inteliigent, and- still , rest- 
less. :'■ ' 



~ ...87...Paul had a "column in 
various newspapers. He was an 
economic consultant for several 
large corporations, taught at the 
University twice a week, and^oc- 
casionally served on government 
committees. Last year he served 
as à special-problems consultant 
for the National Economic Com- 
•niiission.. He co-ordinated " ttie 
various ' research projects aiid 
was personally responsible for 
the direction and 'slant .of; the 
studies. This had meant several 
extended trips to Chicago, and 
Washington. He kept an apart- 
ment-office where he worked and 
he had three children he was very 
'proud of. He kept thek pictures 
on the bookcase .in- the living 
room.. They rarely discussed his 
Yiiie. , •' r 

' i.43. She listened to the phone 
ring tlu-ee thnes. Maybe- he . is 
in the bathroom. She was sure he 
was home. , - 

He picked up the phone on the- 
; foiirthring. : - 

ÛgpéUo.'' 

Plpl^d. Margery! This is a 
"pleasant surprise," He seemed 
genuinely glad to hear her voice. 
"I wanted to call you last night 
but I couldn't get tlurough." 

'•rknow.!V.'f-; .; 
- '-Whereareyounow?" 

"Tm calling from a drugstore. 
There's this guy in here who just 
bought fifteen magazines. He's 
right in front of me. I wish you 
could see the expression on the 



druggist's face. He's such , a three times a week to rethhid him 
mealy mouthed bastard.'.' of the time, arid tlie day and other 

"He's the. druggist you don't hnportantthhigs like that 
like,..'-* ■'^'y- Âài^-i^Can I help yoiT- Sir?" asked 

"Yes, you're right on to, mernthr druggist The mealy mouthed 
today.'' " ". druggist likes old people because 

' "Well," he laughed, "you they have the most numerous and 
know thaf s not too difflcult. Not expensive prescriptions, 
when you say-"V i-4/ttoife ^?!^o.tiVf sleep well, at .night. A 

'I know." ^mBlHlHHKl^préicripUon for sleqping:- pills 



''Look, what 
day?" 

"That's whylcaifii 
' "Greati Catch" a cab' 
over, I have tliis piece Fm fhiish- 
ing. By the time you get here. 
rilbethrough.'Okay?'j - 

"Sure. Be there in about fifteen 
minutes." . " 

"Oh,Marg?" 

"Yes?*! 



mômpfi^r: He 

l^^^inâjliand 
^^'io.'thiTiliii'ggistj 
tiifned his bacJc; unlocked a' 
cabhiet, and returned to the coun-~ 
ter witii a harmless bottle of blue 
pills. 

!"rhank ypu- very much, Mr. 



Ho w cheap can people bé? - 
Outside thé air felt good. She„ 
enjoyed standing m the comei- 
waiting for the cab to come by 
that she ' would flag down; She 
could have called a cab from the 
drugstore but she preferred , to 
wait for one herself. It made the 
whole thing ail-that, more^^enjoy- 
able. Then there '■woiildlbel^the 
fifteen minute cab drive 'and the' 
two flights of stairs... Maybe if ' 
'^^gj^iAm^^M^i^éai^ ago.;. 

pléMK^M^àffiii^miiKd' plea- 
surerof-.thtte^aitemoons; . A cab 

pulled over and she opened the 
back door and got in. Her-mother 
was sitting next to h^^liiS|was 



. Thurmond. One before you. go^to^ 
j^«g^|jg|fe,|)ed and you won't have..'ai7Mj^aring the ' usual brovrn'ttweed 
^^iMIII^'trouble ;at all." Mealy monUied^suit Thç one'she wore to all the 



"Can you pick me up a package . bastard. 



of . Craven A regular? And some 
: matches. I'm all out" • ■ : 

"Sure. Want anything else?" 

î'No. Yes. Just you.r .' '> 
!Vy;,^TerTific.: .Youlre in a .good 
rnioiodfSdây.dkay.'' 

She smiled iând put the n 
back on the hobkï 'Thèqr Uked' 
other which made it nicer. She' 
picked up her bag and her gloves 
and walked to the counter. 

There was an older man stand- 
hig in front of her. He was well- 
dressed but there, was that- cer- 
tain lopok about his face that 
daughters and grandchildren 
know. The look that- says he for- 
gets thingS'.-..aIl the time. His 
daughters-hi-law have to call him 



.She looked at her watch. 12:45. 
plenty of thne. 
"Can I help you, Madame?" 
"Craven A regular. Two books 
of matches." . - . ; 
^ow. rauch is that; please?" 

tvE'clgaféttesy^^aî^^ 
never remembered the price when 
she bought cigarettes for him. 
Sometimes she just handed the 
man a dollar bill and waited for 
the change but today she was feel- 
ing good. She wanted to make the 
druggist tell her. \ 
-''Flfty^even ^;cehts;';'and two 
cents for the maticBœ." -. 

She handed him exqctly fifty- 
nine cents. 



family functions, the'civic meet- 
higs, and her daughter's i^aOlia- 
tion.. „: 

"What are you doing here?" ; 
Margery asked her mother. 

"I was visiting. your Aunt Mar- ' 
tha. You know, she's just gotten 
S»lioiii*^eih(Bpital.ijWe;;had a 
pleasant chat and r was on my way - 
hbniie. Now that your afternoons 
are free, you really should visit 
her. She's gohig to be bed-ridden 
for at least two- montlis and Tm 
sure she'd be'glad to see anybody 
who comes,, especially youi 
Yoii're her niece.'.' 

"She's not my aunt She's your 
sister." . - -, ' 

"Oh, come on, Margery dear, 
let's not start that again. Martha 




i 
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: are sisters.' Uncle George 
1 brother. We all had the, 
Iparents.^You're my baby. 
'j^Martha Is your... It's 
ll^lÇ^-^^^^'^^^^ do yoti have toj 
*siyforyo5îrsdR" ' ^ 

"irs the dolce vita." 

2;matr 

l^àt did you say, iady? What 
vras that number again?" 

She repeated the- address for 
the driver. In the back seat she 
arranged her purse and her coat. 
She could feel the package of 
cigarettes through the cloth 
material of her pocketbook." She 
.-^liked to look out Uie window and 
:^wàich.'thé faroiliar'road. She liked 
it even better when the sun shone 
. in the driver's eyes and he had to 
'hold .his hand up to his eyes to 
shield himself from the sun. To- 
day she, was grateful that the 
driver was silent and she didn't 
have to make conversation. 

"This is it, lady." 

She paid him and got out. He 
was surprised at the tip sbe gave 
him but she was paying him for 
keeping quiet. 

. There were, four steps'to the 
j!a|Wtanent building. When her 
l^ptiested on the door, it swung 
open. A man came out of the 
building and nearly brushed her 
.aside. He looked • into her face 
sqarchingly for the second before 
he passed her. He was looking in 
her face for the something that 
would correlate with the thing he 
imaghied in his mind. He tUnks 
I am... She opened, the door. Jt 
was very cold outside so when 
she came into the warmth of the 
- building she took off her gloves. 
The heat slowly spread to her 
hands. She could feel the blood 
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leaned over arid tilted his head 
to read the title from her hand. 
She watched his eyes read the 
letters. Passion ; and Society, 
de.;.;t , Her f ingéra a^w^ 
Sliloâd-reid beneath the pij^^Sj^ 

J'fio. No,- 1 am sbtiy. It'sînot. 
in stock.-:righti^pw." His eyes 
smiled dirâiU]^tip her own. His 
eyebrows apîblo^ed. . x 

"Excuse me, fm; Sony." Civil- 
ly she noddeti at himl.'He fried to 
open the door for her but she had 



already done that and gone hiside. 
•nieii ma^ e^ v very 

'quInfliranTt^fbSlïo^ She 
walked up the'two flights of stairs 
and rang the bell. She heard him 
come to the door and she reached 
into her pocketb'ook for the ciga- 
rettes. He opened the door. Trick 
orTreat. 

.""Hi. Come on in." " ' 

She handed him the cigarettes. 
He took her coat^^^^iiT 

She walked into the'Uvhig room 
and sat dowii. There was a new 
picture of his daughter on the 
bookcase. 

>He caUed from the hall. "Want 
something to drink?" 
• "What have you got today?" 
. "WeU, actuaUy I'm kind ofvlow 
on refreshments.'.' He apologized^: 
rve been tied up nearly "all wieâc 
on this article." 

Why is" everybody sorry for 
something? "How's it comhig 
now?" 

"It wasn't but Tm hi control of 
it today. That's why I can Jake 
some ^thne off. I know it's gobig 
to bé rail fright' Scotch or sherry? 
Ut's hive Scotch.'' 
"Ican'thearyou.'' 
"I said. 'Let's have Scotch." 
"Sure, lots of ice. You know, 
runntag through her ftagers."jjl met the strangest man coming 
Everyone- wias biisy exœpt tHe^ into the apvtment house. He just 
who 



good-looking . one who usually 
: worked behind the desk and smok- 
ed like a fag. She had told Edna, 
her girlfriend, that he was a 
- homosexual. Edna believed her. 
She. carried her book bag under 
her '•-arm. Tonight she should at 
least read the --introduction, to 
Crime and Pimishment;. She 
stood before the desk with the 
parlor phik cheeks of the school 
' girl come in from the cold... 

list... . . ".î^. ^Y.* • ■ • 

"Do you haver Utis!brpôk?^'She. 
held up a- piece of papi^ in the 
palm of her and. lite salesman 



'SortVpf; looked at me. . You know, 
lilcé''hë'luiew nié br^somethhig. Or 
like I should have known hhn." 
"Do you?" 
"Dp I what?" 
"Doybuknoyhhn?" 
"Nd:.Yes: rnieanjtseemed that 
IknewWhohe»&se:„" 
You're sur^now?i^% 
"Oh, you're making funpfjne|^ 
They both laughed. Héîç'îrame 
hito the livhig room with two 
glasses.' He put hers down on a 
little table by the side of the chairi 
where she sat He sat down op- 
posite her on the couch. 



"Jesus, I've.been so busy these . 
last two weeks,/Màing.vLike I ; 
barely. found thne to call you. My 
: ■ 'wife's been sick, too." ' ■ 
■■ "She better?"' 

"Yeah, but it's really screwèd 
things up at home. You kno^v.' 
picldng kids upland bringing them 
hither and yon and..." < 

"I know. Believe me.' I know." 
He stopped short. "Yes, I guess 
you do. Somethnes I forget." He 
. looked at her appreciatively. "Did 
yoii see the new picture of Linda 
over there. We had this photo- 
grapher friend...'! ; 

The plidne rang. 

He looked at her apologétically. 
"Excuse nte, Til just be a rohi- 
ute." 

She made a gesture with her 
.hand.. that said, "Go ahead, I 
don't . ,mhid." He , knew . that 
gesture' but apologized jb, her^ all' 
the same, It ^^iJÈSÉi^^^^^ 
thhigs about FaiUfUratFmman* 
ed hhn to her eveiy thnei She 
had long ago learned to ignore 
the occasional telephone hiter- 
rupUon. they would continue and 
he must occasionally answer 
them. She would be the only loser, 
Besides she was a bitch Ifi' 
^;*.pther ways: ' 

' " He got up. hurriedly and half- 
purposely, balf-acddentaliy 
closed his office door belibid 
hhn. It may bè his wife. She got 
up and walked over to the book- 
case. She very wisely made it 
^er bushiess not to purposely 
overhear any of his conversa- 
tions. Of course, if I bear by 
accUent.. She- walked to the 
whidow and looked, out for a 
little? while. . It , was the early 
afternoon. Soon she would be able 
to see the-sun turn, orange and 
dissolve ^to the back . porches 
and the clotheslines and the 
brees. She heard the door open 
. and turned around. 

He w asjitaittingikflnktlie couch 
agahi. HeltE^qBjjgElgie'thing's 



He looked iip atïiarP^ralmb w, 
vshe was crying on the phone. . 
Maybe I should go over .there. 
Would you, do you mbid If I ..V' 

"CaUharbak" 

He. went . hi. .the . other, room. 
This tin^tefdoi^^y^ly by . 
ltseU.5'I1ie)[aMr{SM 
little .privacy ior whoeve^^; 
was. ■ .,.,ve|f^.^/-. 

She got up and walkéd to the 
fireplace across the room. She 
ran her finger across the mantle 
ledge. It was smooth to the touch. 
Smooth and shhiy. 

"Your banài are so smooth. 
Why are you taking them away?" 

"I. don't know. T don'tf know;- 
anymore: I don't know what the 
right Ihhig to do is." 

"Love me. Love me. Tbafs 
the right tUng to do." 

"But 1... But;." , 

But what? Wbaf 8 this thhig? 

She picked up an earthen jar, 
|iyiooked- like the orighial reprpH. 

Tbn of r the original EgyptiW; 
oil lanip.The khid ypa'sendjMÎQâ 
for bi art magaztnes^md^im'nii? 
Natural Histoiy.^^niSc^'do you 
get this junk? 

She looked around the room. 

He. smoked American cigaret- 
tes. 

' Shé lit a cigarette from the. 
Craven A pack on the table. , 
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know, it's a..." She vraved her 
hand helplessly atthe smoke. 

"I know, but you see, this way 
. my ' Jriend feels terrible. You 
see, she's the one who f hiked on ' 
her. She's the one who told thb 
girl that'she was deserted. It's 
on her." Savagely he took ano- 
ther drag on his cigarette. The 
smoke dissipated the anger and 
the rage and the htipotence. 

He was much softer now. "But • 
you know," he looked her full 
hi the face, "you can't take any, 
responsibility for Jt" , 

■ ■■••»:'->-;v".tî' 
"Oh yes. Oh yes yoii'can. You 
take all the responsibility and 
at the same, time don't take 
.any." !t0^^^l . 

"What do you' mean? 'That's 
arrogance. Sheer arrogance to 
thhik that you could have that 
much, hifluence over a person's 
life. "That refuses to take- hito 
account all the other life situa- 
tions experienced by that person 
before they ever met you. It 
denies all the factors of mother 
and family and childhood and 
^ adolescence and all the. rest of 
' jlhe^tlUngs that can go wrong at . 

the game. . You're 
'Jiutlfit^cohicidence. ' A catalyst 
Why It could liave.been the death ^ 
.of a parent or a ... or a separa- 
tion or a ... it could ^have been- 
. any one o(a number of thhigs." . 

.'."But it wasn't' And you're hn- 
pllcatèd."-:She destroyed his re- 
Safflimatlon. "Mhid 
jjHqr-^responslble. Not 
onslble. But^hnplicat- 



soft that day. 
touch hhn.. 




wrong.7V.WM^tMp1PB3\ phone 
calir* i ^ineah;;^ I dbrft/i.''^ ^F^ 



naliy she confronted hhn. "You 
lookdisturt)ed.". 

"That was a friend of mine.ll 
He looked hito her face openly 
and .honestly. "A very dose 
jromtu friend."- She called to 
tcll'^e ' that : a friend .- of hers 
killed herself tod^." Oh my 
God. No. I don't believe this is 
happening. -No. She came and 
sat down ht the -chair opposite 
hhn again. Neither one of them 
had touched the Scotch yet 
Paid; began tp explahi. He was 
ttm^jyt^ and matter- 

^ff&i?S^You?s^ the gkl 
: ,who kiùied herself, had been 
1^ suicidal for a long thne. My 
Mfriend was her closest contact.." 
"ShehadnofamUy?" 

"Her family," he waved., his 
hand a^ay, "her family didn't 
want any part of her.^lliej^ justi 
sort of cut theniselves3^^(M^ 
used to threaten suidde^nce or 
twice a yéar. Then "my friend 
would take her in and sbmeliow. : 
she'd pull her through.".!; • :, I 

''And this thne she .di^if;^ 
Margery said, harshly, ' almost' 
angrily. . ^ 

. " Yes, she did It" Hè.was qplet 
. for . several secon^^j^eftirotch- 
ed his face. Hl^t^^'^bitter, 
just resigned. She wanted to say 
somethhig to hhn but she didn't 
know what to say. You neyer do. 



His hair; 
I know. 

Thêldobr.;!o'péned. Paul .erne 
out Hë also, UtMdgarettey£roin 
the pack on the tableill^Hls'^nls':' . _ 

/ living. You won't be able to tdk 



"Why? Why are you hnplicat- 
ed?" He was hiterrogathig her. v 

"Because you breathe." ' 



He 



"How old was she?" . ^ 

"Our age. Oh, Fd say about 
thirty-sk,. maybe thmy-elght 
It seems'; sbe^-,. bad two friends. 
"The . woman' I know: here , and 
' another person hi New York.''.'." 

"This other person. He was 
jiman?" 

"Yes.He^." .. 

I ''Look, ïTm , sorry; r ! won't 
ask you' any more questions.'' 

' Paul'' nodded his .head. "He 
saw this girl a wedc ago hi New 
York. Somehow he . found out 
tbàt^shë^d bought some sleephig 

pills. He phoned my. friend here „ 

and told her. My friend phoned" wouldn't It? Wouldn't It be easier 
the hospital and told the girl's to let them die quietly In the 



to anyone. Margery, you'd be 
afraid to talk to people on the 
street Look, Say you're on the 
street and you call sdmdiody 4! 
over.', ','H(y&Joe. come ] over." 
And helfooSwthe sbreet You 
talk and then he goes back across 
the street and a car comes and 
.rims him over. Who's responsi- 
ble? Are ; you responsible be- 
* cause you called hhn over to talk 
to for a few minutes? Who kill--. 
edhhn?pidyouklllhfai?" 

"No." She raised her voice. 
"No. But you mean Presuppos- 
ed to stand by and - watiâî': them 
die? Help then?" She was still 
angry. "Wait a mhiute'. It would 
be easier then just to dday,- 



doctor. Jesus, the doctor." She 
looked at him sharply. "The 

^dodor shouldn't be practicing."- 

»He took a drag on the cigarette. 
It made a little sucking noise 
hi his mouth. "Evidently the 
ghl came hi and he said. 'Oh, 
I heard you've stodced up on sleep- 

^higs pUls.' Then she went out 

' and killed hersdf." 

- Margery watched hhn. exhale. 
Thé smoke momentarily , form- 
ed i saeen between them, then 
disappeared. 

"Yes, but It's so hard to know 
v^at the right thhig to do Is. You 



bathroom, Paul? Nobody would 
ever doubt' that we didn't do our 
best That we didn't make all the 
calls and..." 

"Then It would be a twenty- 
four' hour job. Your life or 
thehs," ' • 

"But If you don't no one will. 
Your friend knew tliat:- If they' 
die, it hidlcts somd)ody- or 
sometliing." 

Suddenly he was aware that 
sKe was accushig him. He de- 
flected her anger. He would re- 
fuse to be taken hi. "Well, that's 



at reflection of this society .at 
large. Right now if s...'There's no 

^ help how." But he was flounder- 
ing* "The doctors they aren't 
gods. Some of them aren't bright 
people. They're Just like every- 

' body else. They get tired and they , 
let people die." 

"She felt the anger go' out of 
her. It was the recognition of 
her own . impbtehccV After - all ' 
she wasn't an^ at Paul. . 

"You khbw,^ Paul, it Indicts 
aliofus.doem'tit?';; 

- They didn't |M^piny|pnore ' 
words for. one anotberi^Paiilf gotv 
up fof another cigarèttèi'^Mârgé-'f 
ry looked down at her- hands in 
her lap. She touched the tiny, in- 
terlocking threads in the fabric 
of her dress. The blood was 
runnhig through her fingers. 

^"Paiil, Paul; can I have another 
cigafette, too?" she asked:jSi^< 

. ■■ . • 'î^'j^^T'' • 

"Oh sure." He Ut' it for her, 
She inhaled deeply. 

. "When I was, a UtUe girl^'L 
had a dog. We lived nearjà;,mamf 
thoroughfarcr th ei^aaiSonfe tlmM 
wfaWTd OMsTS^fCS^ 
would get away âbm nie^d then v 
rd be afraid to call hisinkme^"'^!:: 
would start back by myself and' 
hope that he would sense that I 
was leaving hhn. I was ' bettbg - 
that , lie .would start back across.' 
the -'street- by ' hhnself. It .was a 
horrible feeling. Do you know? 
That empty feeling when you'd > 
turn your back and never know 
for sure what he was going to do. 
I was afraid that if I .called hhn 



>>Sefmlc^î^Stop.îin^ë^iniddle^ 
'gct?idll«l.^I was afraid that if I- 
didn't call hhn, he^d kiU himselL 
I didn't know what, the -right 
thing to do was. It was Just . â 
matter of luck. Nothing happen- 
ed to hhn but you're not hnmune 
forever*" 

She looked out the window. 
You could see the last light of the.; 
mn. It ; was orange. From that 
'whidowtliie'>had a better view of 
the^'^çil^-^than anybody else . she 
. knew. ' SbeV^always thought she 
would forget , 

Paul looked up at her: VMap 
gery, you know, Margery..." 

"I know." He had been listen- 
tag to her carefully. His eyes 
had followed all the expression on 
herface. 

Now th^-^ were both silent He 
looked^o^l^at the carpet ''Je- 
sus.'Vtheiivgtis dirty. Vm having 
the .'cleantag lady come ta the 
endof thewedc.'*; 



îi*^0SriSa^a jfâélWng to teilj^." 

"And -I ' fchow there wasn't , 
sexual perversion in that rela- 
tionship." He laughed bitterly. 
"Far from it. You know, it's 
such a hazy thtag. You really 
don't know v^at you've said or 
done. You really' don't know 
vrtiat the light thtag to do is." , 



Love 
igtodo. 




"I know, Paul. I know.' 




There "was sbmethtag in her 
. , )Ice^^tbat^£madë/ hhn looked 
!at!liër\quiiBlcâlly. What did she 
know? "T^V V 



He was quiet for a mtaute. 
When he spoke his voice was 
very soft "No, it's not ridicu- 
lous. It's only ridiculous v^eh 
you're twenty-one." 

.1 wanted to fu(ik hhn. I wanted 
tb'ffnck' Um. Then he wouldift 
die. 

. . ''Paul.' Paul, what did she say> 
on the phone?" 

,r/ir<,.y..'.\-' . ■ ■ 

"She ddesn't want me to come." 

rmglad. 

"Paiil..." 



and a book of matches, aumsilv. 
It poped, for the ashtray. .He 
lifted it ,caref uUy, so as not to 
spill any of the ashes on the sheets. 
There were no. noises excepts 
for the daric,ind theh: breathing, 
.and the sound of Paul lighting the 
cigarette. ' " 

He smoked ta silence for seve- 
ral fhtautes. There vras the rus- 
tling noise that Margei/s [foot 
made when it moved''acrbss>the 

sheet 

"Would you like a puff?", he 
asked her. 



jaceUm. 



"Remember that ghrl I'told you 
about The one who went mad?" 

VWell, I never told ' you all 
about , it but she was the girl. I 
was gotag to marry when I was 
twenty-four. She went ' mad. I 
mean she was completely mad. 
There was no good reason for 
it either. Oh, the doctor, this 
anti-Semitic son of a bitch, tried 
to tell me'^t she Vent mad be- 
cause of my sexual perversion." , 



"Paul, this is really wekd. 
Don't you thtak it's wekd how' 
this afternoon's turned out? I 
was Just twenty-one and it seems 
like such a long time ago. But it 

EspedaUyMrara|youJ.fara^ 
tvrenty-f ive yearali^ui^^a short 
thne. In twenty-Hve-5yean we'll 
be dead, maybe. Deaepit any- 
wayv" \ 

She laughed and looked direc- 
tly tato his eyes. "I knew .this, 
boy then who killed hhnself.'! 

"WHAT?" 

"It vras this boy.., It was this 
boy rd been really close to." . 
She spoke so naturally, so matter- 
. of-fadly. 

"Wh/dhedoit" 

' "I know this sounds rediculous 
now but I think he did it for love." 



Let's go to the bed- 



"Yes?" 
"Let's. 

room." . . " 

. . I want to fuck you. 

"Sure." He looked at her and 
vsmiled for the fhrst time all after^ 
L-noon. "Lefs take/.our^ drinks," 
too.'! 



He turned to hoTamlTrotched 

her face. Innocently she shook 
her head back and forth.' Hé 
watched her hair move vrith the 
'motion of her head. "No?" 



"Oh,vno,": she said, "it's too 
near the end." 




^Toouiev' the end!" He vras 
^ iV.'Ifs too near the 
^d^fqirlKVOU;' and you teU ME 
' that!' Me, ,a three-pack-»day- 
man!" He exploded tato laugh- 
ter. Beside him Margo^s body 
shook. ■ '. 

Paul turned his. face away 
and ' half-coughed, half-Iaughed. . 
Margery raised ' herself on . one 
elbow to' t catch her breath. She 
was still laughing seconds later 
yibea she colla|»ed on Paul's 
body. Playfully she ran her 
bands;, across bis chest She 
'could feel his heart beattag through 

Paul's arm stretched towards 
the bureau beside the bed. It : '-^':--:mmmM,, m 
gathered up the padc of cigarettes . ~ '^HHHI UU 



Obediently she'-reache 
glass. "Ok^." . 

' The rooRi ' was nearly dark 
now because the afternoon was 
slipptag away. When they got up 
to get dressed they would have 
to put :on the, li^t Margioys 
dress, hung :across the back of a 
diair.^The/ folds^and . qeases of 
Im^hoif} woreliwbveh ^ tato the 
fabric. Paul's shirt lay crumpled 
on the floor. Ôhe arm was flung 
asUe. , - 



NOTICE OF OPEN MEETING 
OFTHE STUDENTS' S()CIEl|jg 



Hiera will be an Open Meeting of the Sludenit' Society on Mondoy, March lit., 1971 In^ the Ball: 
RoomoflheUnivenIlyCenlraatlp.nl. 

The purpose of the meeting ii to conilder the following amendments to the Students' Society Cons- 

Hlutioni _ . .. 

Apnnpvi-CTK . , . - 

1) All fees bold by membe^of ahelSlucl^s' Society shall be bdsed,;on' the^vàluë/of^ 
the 1965 dollar ad!u$t«f^nfôlly^h^^^ 

Dominion Bureau or StatiMics each January 1st, 

2) Members of the Students' Society enrolled in schools or faculties the majority of 
whoso students are candidates for their first university degree or diploma shall be 
required to pay an annual fee of S24.00 to the Students' Society, except members 
■of the School of Graduate Nurses proceedittg to a degree of B.N., wholshall pay an 
annual fee of $14.50.; t.vr.-. ~ ■ . ' • • 

3) All other membéfs of 'the Students' Society shall be required to pay an annual fee 
Jof. $14.5042âMe|Studetit's' Society,- except partial students taking jess than three 

courses, wfij^Hairbe required to pay an annual fee of $10.00. 

4) The above sutitts shall be collected by the McGill University Cashier;wll|j'>the 
regular tuition fees. 

5) The Secrefary-Treosurer of tlie Students' Society shall receive these fees from 
McGill University and deposit them with a chartered banker with' the University. 

6) Members of SchopI and Faculty S6clet!ésç|iste''dîiônderi;Art^^ V' above shall 
pay an annual fee to their respective Society, as cletermined by. that Society, to 
be collected by the University Cashier with the regular tuition fees and transferred 
to the School or Faculty Society concerned. 

ARTIOEXI^INANCES ^, 

1) The finance Committee shall be responsible for presentation to Council at its first 
regular rneëting each year a statement of Financial Policy, as well as an overall 
Operating Budget for that year. No individual budgets will be considered by Council 
until the Operating Budget has been approved, in addition to the above the Finance 
ComiTiittee is responsible ■ for the maintenance and updating of the* Finance 
Regiilations.'"'^ ;V . 

2) Students' Society 'committees and organizations requesting Students' Society 
money shall be' required to^ubmit a budget to the Finance Director. No such 
corriiiiittee or organization shall receive^funds unless its itemized budget has-been 
approved by Students' CouncjI. \ - - 

. 3) All cheques drawn ogaliiÇthe Students' Society account shall be signed by < the 
Secretary-Treasurer and co-signed by the Comptroller or his alternole; The Secretary- ' 
Trisasurer 'shall first'satisfy. himself that the expenditure has been authorized in the 
budget approved by , Students' Council. ;V. v ;S4^^^^^^^ ' 

4) An dnnual finaiiclal^tdteinenkforj^ Society 
(June 1st to May aj^l^jfll^B^Iji^ McGill Daily before the 15th of 

5) The accounts of th^^apnti' Society shall be audited annually by accountants 
chosen by Students' Council and approved by McGill University. 



ATTENTION! 



V 



ALLMcGILL STUDENTS! 

- Fed upt^i^h the appedrance of the 
Students' Centré? 

- Want to do something abpMt it? 



Your- Students' Society is sponsoring a design 
compétition for visual iniprbvenfient of the Cafe- 
teria (oHKIpf fee iShop. 



PRIZE: 



$30 (in an austerity year yet!) 



INFORMATION: Student Council Office ■ 

9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

DEADIINE: : March 1 5th., 1 971 , S^OO p.m. 

STUDENT CENTRE PLANNING COMMITTEE 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
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GUIDO 




INTERVIEWED BY JOHN BANDIERA 





Guido Mollnari is one 
of the major artists in 
Canada today. He is 
best known for his verti- 
cally striped paintings, 
most of which exist as re- 
: ductlons to very basic geo- 
metricitles and verti- 
catities. His worlts are 
closely related to those 
of Mondrian, . Bamett 
Newman, and Josef 
Albers. They deal, to a 
large extent, with art 
on a theoretical basis, 
although Mollnari tries 
for a certain emotional 
expression as well. ~~ 

- Mollnari has exhibited 
at Expo '67, the National 
Gallery in Ottawa, —and 
at many important shows 
throughout the^ world. 
He is at present' an i ns- 
•tructo'r at. Sir George 
■Wllllams.Untv8gitv. 



J.B. 



CM 



J.B.: Would you relate your 
work In anyway to be con- 
ceptual trends in Modern 
: Art? Because I' pcrson- 
nally think that it is more 
fomialisUc rather than 
conceptual . ' 

GJU.: ^ell,.in a way. they reaUy 
overlap because what I 
understand by formalistic 
in a sense is that we have 
to look at what is pro- 
duced, at the art object 
■ ais having what I c^l a llo: 
guistic structure. In a 
word airthe parts are what 



J.B.: 
GJVI 



makes the whole. It is -only 
when you relate to all these 
constituents that finally 
you have sometUng which b 
_ equivalent. What I mean 
by that is any production, 
in a certain way is formal 
istic hi a word it is struts 
tured it has to be. As soon 
as you want to_communi- 
cate sometMng you need to 
use^elements or symbols 
thaj|haye|connotatiQns for 
others?0"v.-. .■ 
Your.;concern..wouId prgb- 
ably ' bëv with . formalistic 
problems of colour ' values 
and things like that wouldn't 
it? 

Well you see by this again 
;.. everything is"ih rela- 
tion to' some pole, some 
more advanced or more 
absolute concept.,! don't 
feel myself that my mahi 
preoccupation is really 
with colour. In my work; 
there are many phases but 
there is a Mnd of process 
where I go from a shnple 
to^a more complex struc- 
ture. In a more complex 
structure I am dealing 
specifically with the view- 
er, how the viewer will 
manipulate the event. 
Rather then the parting 
mànipulathig the viewer? . 
: Of coune, wtat I mean 
by that is that the pahithtg 
is not. a static hnage. So 
v^en I do a painting I in- 
volve the viewer because 
he will be the manipulator 
of the events there. So I 
want to programme the. 
pahithig so that while the 



GM 



J.B.: 

GM. 



J.B.: 
GM, 



painting unfolds, as you are 
grasping its structure, you 
are doing it through a per- 
sonal pattern. Liké your- 
own projection of the paint- 
inp... you are really sort 

^ of extremely subjective. 

!f You attempt to get a cer- 
tain emotionalism then? 

: Well, the emotionalism, 
I feel agahi, is not some- 
thing you can avoid. I don't 
believe that there is purely- 
cerebral pahithig, .or purely 
emotional -pahiting. Pahit- 
ing for me, or any art, is 
essentially a linguistic 
process I mean ■ by that, 
that we must manipulate 
the elements which have 
connotations hi other sit- 
uations bito the structure 
of art: ' r "•'^ 
How does' that lead to your 
vertical art form? . 

: WeU, this is sometWng 
else again. Through the 
progressive elimination 
of the linguistic-në^b 'of ^ 
diction. I came to develop 
a -purely vertical element. 
The reason for this clhni- 
nation process is not purely 
with magic or with ah hnage, 
but was to create stronger 
relattDns of the stripes, 
so that you can relate to 
them, without referring to 
the enclosure. This is to get 
away from the problem 
of a shape behig enclosed 
by other shapes around it. 

So you wouldn't want your 
paintings to be viewed hi 
terms of objects? 
Well, you see. the hiten^ 
tion is- not that, but it is 




J.B.: 
GM 



J.B.; 
GM 



GM 



purely a problem of anal- 
ogy hi the sense that it 
depends on all the people 
w*o will approach it. You 
cannqt prevent people from 
experiencing the^work hi 
the way they want. In the 
same way I feel that hi 

, science. you do approach 
objects in a structural pro-~ 
cess..Y^; you take it . apart, 
you Unk it . with a precon- 
ceived Ibik to the whole 
atomic structure.... it's 
part of the whole.... you do 
not thhik of it as an hnpo- 
sition. , , 

; Your, painthigs dp manipu- 
late the viewer in some 
ways though. 

.: Well, they don't nec^- 
sarily manipulate-the view- 
ers, -they aggress the view- 
ers..... they affirm them- 
selves. I thhik we could' 
call that' a Mnd of visual 
polIutionT 

; Or an assault. 

.: Yes, but you know you can 
also view it as pollution 
if you don't like it! 

■: And then-agahi you are 
going back • to subjective . 
reaction," towards the mi- 
Ueu and environment. Now, 
as I - was sayhig before, 

■ what T wanted to explore 
was a more rhythmic pro- 
cess and I felt then that 
the enclosed space.... is 
kind of limiting, interrupt- 
ed , the process. Whereas 
recently, last year. I' went 
back to some kind of check- 
erboard design. In these I 
explore vertical and hori- 
zontal rhythms which are 



RE6TANGLE'1956 



essentially different from' 
a vertical, rhythm,, I think 
that to the public, the chedc- 
erboard is more complex 
but is probably less effi- 
cient in the sense of pure 
rhythmical feeluig. 
J.B;: In the sense of your colour- 
values, I get the feeUng, 
that certain bars create 
an immense, open space and . 
that the other, bars are 
.obstructions to that It 
seems to me that when I 
saw the pictures of your 
vertical sculptural works, 
the transition from your 
- pahiting .to sculpture was 

GMl?)Yès."Wàlfi?Œ paint- • 
ings I have pushed this 
feeling of a vtrtical" move- 
ment to where it became 
a vertical of a very large 
plane and it could go no 
further. This reflected^ohi 
my sculpture, aiidi^iiiefo.' 
that when I was hivolved in 
plexiglass or metal sculp- 
ture: I came to the con- 
clusion that that sort of 
sculpture is much too ob-' 
Ject like, and that it is just 

^- . ^ catchhig the 

, light, aiid . creathig a static 
element' v^ch is revealed 
by the play of light on it 

J.B.: Your painthigs tend to vi- 

r brate on theh own. 

GM.: Well, yes, the hmeb^ra- 
• Uons, but what I^aTtliink- 
hig about is thatW^sailp- 
ture it is an objMt'Siated 
by the way light plays on it. 
Naturally it is the Ught 
which determhies Uie 
structure. 
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Svèit'tliôiigh your^paintiiigs 
tend to be in some sense, 
reductions to a very pure ' 
• fomiall' arrangement You' 
get tlie feeling Uiat there 
is a certain . warmth or 
humanity. Is that hiten- 
. Uonal? 
.GM.:.Yes;' for example, I never 
.manipulate colours in a 
systematic way. I always 
like to confront a painting 
as a shigle work, I mean, 
I only bivolve myself with 

■ one painting-'at a time... I 

■ don't like to follow\a pro- 
. gramme or anytMng like 

that It also takes *a great 
emotional involvement in 
the choice of the colours, 
and for me this choice of 
.colours b extremely, im- 
portiant 

J.B.: You're hinting at a certain 
spiMitaneity.;^which doesn't 
scOTWfôSfçdst -to works 
which are so structurally 
austere. 

GAf .: Yes, but thatis why I look 
at mjr work in two aspects. 
One would be the synthetic 
approach to it, I mean, 
essentially; colour, and 
that is where it is essen- 
Ually, hrational ,and non- 
centrific. The other ap- 
proach is this, extension -in 
rhythm, or in time, this, 
you could say is a more 
formal approach. In this ' 
aspect I,do,toy,to^elaborate 
some rather^ complex ways 
of looMng at the painting. 
But this is a way, again, of 
getting a possibility for 
the viewer to get into the . 
painting, to explore . the 



J.B.: 



GM, 



J.B.: 



GM. 



painting. Abo to temporale, 
to take this basic seriesr 
which is essentially em- 
otional on my part, and by 
putthig it|imdUferent con- 
text in tl^lKtiial' pahitihg 

|tpijirtiich^it Is transformed, 

^to'ïrtiich it Is an extension, 
to give more possibilities 
for the viewer to interact 
and to see that this series 
is not something finbhed 
or essential ' and b 9s 
magnetic as Expressionist 
painting. ' : '^^^^f 
You have dealt with colour, 
but !i^at about in terms of 
spatial characterbtics? Do 
you feel that your paintings 
have different planar qua- 
lities from bar 'to bar? Or 
are they all hi the same 
general flat plane? 

: A painthig, for me, b not 
really two dimensonal, but 
mulU-dimensional I have 
never believed that pahit- 
ingwasllat - 
No, what I meant was that 
in your pahitbigs certahi 
of: thC: vertical bars:; tend 
to impose on open spaces 
creatol by others. 

: Well, this b like an over-, 
lapping of different possi- 
bilities. For example I 
will have a certab use and 
eventîf ory.a stripe, or a 

.'sqiiarel'oh.one plane, but 
tliâi^is' - part of . a certaht 
structure of your moment 
of seeing. .Thb element 
will have different func- 
tions, it will function on a 
different plane at the next 
moment when you will^ 
makejt part ot a different 
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event of seeing! You are 
permitted to reconstruct 
. the colour events as well. 
. For me, thb b a kind of . 
'tem(k)ral .extension which 
b the real act of pahitbig. 

J.B.: An extension through time? 

GM.: Yes, and as I said, for 
me, basically and emotion- 
ally just to formulate, a 
certain colour sequence 
will be enough for me. The 
real act of painting is- thb 
involvement with thne. To 
relate to somebody and 
really involve yourself so 
that the person feeb that 
you are really establisUng 
'^a relationship. 

J.B.: So yqw' paintings are a 

series- of separate mo- 
ments. 

GM.: Yes, but then again it's a 
conversation with the 
viewer. It depends on where 
you want to unfold yourself 
and to put .thb basic emo- 
tional content faito context 

J.B.: So each stripe would tend 
to have ib. own separate 
personality? 

GM.: Well, it's part of a synthe- 
tic projection of a mood or 
a state of being. In thb 
aspect my work has re- 
mahied to some degree 
Expresslonbt L^Uilnkah^ 
a lot of painten|that^e 
considered pùrélyj: formal- 
bb, Mondriaiil for.^exaih- 
■ pie, 'are hi fact expres- 
sionbt The emotion b so 
ever-changhig : and un- 
predictabl&aiiSO: I see it' 
ascqvesdoidst^ 

J.B.: It's possible to go through 
changes in formalism 



UNWANTED 
PREGNANCY 

We will. act on your behalf 
to arrange a low cost, legal 
. abortion in New York State.. 

IMMEDIATE r CONFIDENTIAL 
ABORTION::' 
ADVISORY SERVICES 

SPS CONSULTANTS. INC. 
565 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10017 

Area Code 212* 490-2190 

9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
. ■ 7 DAYS A WEEK . 



"ALL CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED" 

GUARANTEED 
REPAIRS & SERVICE 

by 

Certified Mechanics 
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"Ano//jer BEN iasik SPECIAl!' 

1) Benburger on Bun - withBar-B-Q 

Sauce served with cole slaw and f rench 
fried potatoes 

2) JjèHadessért 

3) One Ben's Special Drink 



$1.00 



ON PRESENTATION OF THiS COUPON 
PRIOR TO ORDERING " . 

990 BOUL. DE MAISONNEUVE Wi 




The bluest Paperback Bookishop In The World At 
1327 St Catherine St West 



though? -^t^k.- 

GJW.: Yes, butMhe^chaiiges In 
myself are unpredictable 
and don't seem to follow 
a very logical process. 

J.B.: Back to your painting, 
these stripes are capti- 
vating in one sense, and' 
repellent in . ..another, 
wouldn't you say, visually? 

GM.: Yes, but as I said before, 
I tUnk of it as pollution hi 
that you have to go deeply 
into choice of colour. You , 
have to use a much more 
profound dynamic of co- 
lour. I have seen that this is 
'.the most difficult aspect : 
with students and the way- 
■ ta which they confront 
colour. Colour has abstrac- 
tions, colour has a film 
quality. An object has co- 
lour as a purely emotional 
concept has somethhig of 
the dream to it. 
You have to rediscover ' 
the tatents of colour. In a 
way you have to create, in 
your art, a-Mnd of colour 
shodc I tMnk this is 
where you will And a great 
difforence ta patatings 
that a lot of painters are 
not really, using .colouiij 
they are using, rather,' 
values... tones. But, what 
• is worse, is that their co- 
lours are usually filled 
tato the pattern at a certata 
. moment of stabilization. 

J.B.: That would be a totally 
different evocation.. 

GJU.: You have to find the co- 
lour that Is adequate to 
what you. want to do with 

it; ' 



J.B. 



GM 
J.B.: 



GM. 



J.B.: 



GM. 
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So, your^^use.pf(Coloùr^b 
not as w 'bsàult but' moire ~ 
or less to illustrate the 
dynamic . emotional effect 
of colour. 
Yes. 

But that also applies to' the 
oppositions of 'côimirs 
rather than ^ the. colours 
themselves, r^^^^^l^^, ■ 
:'The appositlmr^ie most 
potent, the most dynamic 
aspect of colour ta a se- 
ries. This is, essentially,, 
what you are deaUng with, 
the way they are postag 
the contradiction. This Is 
t^ere you come across 
a lot of what you feel and 
'what you are at a given 
moment.- 

So you attempted to form a 
compromise between pure 
formalism and a more 
highly charged emotional - 
approach? you attempted to 
taject emotionalism tato 
formalism. 

: Well, there b no real gett-' 
tag away from forma- 
lism. The object which b 
betag reproduced ta a 
patating, a sculpfoire, 
whatever, has a structure 
and at the core 'a.cataln ' 
Itagubtic association with 
Illusion. • ■ ■ 
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E SHELTER 



GIMME SHELTER - A 
film by Albert and David 
Maysiés and Chariotte 
Zworin. Colour, Stei yo Mi 

sound playing at the SeylipP^ngel "euarding" the stage; the 
le Theatre. ' V; ,. " film demonstrates that .only 



reviawed by Ron Blumer 

Gimme Shelter is a bummer., 
liargcly documenting the tragedy 
of Altamont (the Roiling Stone's 
free concert near San Francisco) 
in which Meredith Hunter was 
{stabbed to death by a Hell's 
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bad can come, from bad. Thus the 
real, flffih and blood bummer is 
now fixed, for-, all time, in its 
equivalent in cdltioid. 

This film is supposed to be a 
sound and colour record of the 
Rolling Stones' concert tour of 
the United States in 1969 but in 
£act, its whole structure points 
towards the Altamont sequence 
which makes up the last half of 
the nim' and this sequence in . 
turn is structured by the killing 
which we see and resee through 
the magic pf slow motion. Thus 
the nim has the unity of a Greek 
tragedy - growing from its open- 
ing shots to its grizzly conclu- 
sion with musical interlude by 
the Stones and others - helping 
us on our way in this voyage 
from Woodstock to Altamont. And 
in the background is the inevita- 
ble chonis of .lawyers, publicity 
men and agents discussing park- 
ing space and toilets. One ad- 
'man on hearing about the fifty 
thousand young people already 
on the road or waiting in airports 
before the site of the concert 
had even been settled describ- 
ed them like "lemmings Head- 
ing for the sea." The irony, (he 
unity and the final tragedy, ho- 
wever, all adds up, not to ar^ 
and insight, but to exploitation 
and ugliness. As someone yell- 
ed out to the director of Me- 
dium C09I as he was filming 
the tear gassing during the Chi- 
cago Riot, "Watch out Haskell, 
its real!" 

Gimnie Shelter was made by 
the team of Albert and David 
Maysles: pioneers and the best 
exponents of a school' of . film . 



making known as "cinema véri- 
té" or "cinema direct." Using 
light, very -mobile and flexible 
camera and sound equipment 
which they helped design, these 
film makers specialize in captur- 
ing dramatic^ real life sit uaU omL 
with as little disturbancSWîf 
these events, due to their pre- 
sence, as is technKally possi- 
ble. They require no tripods, no 
lights and no soundstage and yet 
'are able to capture a colour 
image of. sufficient quality to 
show on the large screen of a 
movie theatre. Since they do not 
overtly structure the events 
during the filming, their techni- 
que is to shoot enormous quan- 
tifié of, film and then to piece 
the film together during long 
days in the editing room thus 
giving the Hnishcd film signifi- 
cance and. dramatic flow. Their 
most successful film Salesman 
documents the pathetic struggle 
of bible salesman trying to hit it 
rich in the southern United States. 
This real life tragedy, is every 
bit as poignant as Arthur Miller's 
play on the same thing. The ge- 
nius of the Maysles. and the thing 
which has made them superior to 
other, film makers in this school, 
' was their ability to capture on 
film what is going on and then to ° 
structure it in a powerful and 
coherent fashion. Ironically 
enough, it is this quality which 
has made this, their most recent 
film, so distasteful. 

If this film were a straight do- 
cument of the Stones in action - 
the concerts and.behjnd the see- . 
nes insights charactierized ' by 
such films as - Don't Look Back 
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and Monterey^Pop,^' then it 
could be jiidged'ais' these movies 
are judged and., its force would 
lie in the power of the music, 
competently translated into the 
filmic medium. But this is not 
the way in which these particular 
film ntakers. play their' cards. 
They are very greedy about the 
reality which they have captured 
and they . are intent on driving 
every morsel of it home - with 
maximum impact. Thus the tight 
structure of the film; thus the 
heavy emphasis from the very 
bcginnjng on Altamont; thus the 
scenes' with Jagger looking at 
the film in the editing room: 
all this so that the film makers 
will have an excuse to play and 
replay in slow motion the one 
shot whi^h makes their movie. 

While filming in Africa, the 
Italian film maker Jacopetti 
(Mondo Cané) came upon a group 
of mercenary soldiers about to 
shoot a group of prisoners. He 
convinced the soldiers not only 
to let him, film the execution, but 
to delay it several hours until 
the sunlight became . strong 
enough for him to be able to 
film it with maximum clarity. 

Watching people die is good 
bbxoffice and people have been 
lining up to vicariously parti- 
cipate in this ultimate of titilla- 
tions for the past two thousand 
years. Nowadays however, the 
lions to which our ancestors 
were thrown roar in celluoid 
but still continue to profit its 
owners and delight audiences 
around the world. 
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tiME:3:00 P.M. 
PLACE: UNION 327 



PLEASEjmXEs 



APPIICATIONS FOR NEXT 
YEAR'S MANAaNG BOARD 
MUST BE IN BY NOON TO- 
DAY. 



*Tm LIST QF DAILY STAFF IS POSTED IN THE OFFICEj 




2nd WEEK 



"Perhaps the most 
disturbing, powerful 
and insightful ?:;^mo- 
ments to be recorded 
on film.of the ;yoiing 
gèneratibn raised on 
rock." 

' NEWSWEeK 

"It is as' important 
to see GIMME SHEL- 
TER as it was to see 
WOODSTOCK". 

- Cue MoQaiino 



The Rolling Stones 




COMING 
EVENTS 



BAOCDOOR?^ THEATRALE.^1200Bléury; 

Tonight and tomorrow: Gary. To Feb. 27: Spectacle "Co< 

White. media . Dell'arte" - Marc 

LA NCXJVELl£c COMPAGNIE Favreau . - T 
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A M.i/sl<-'- 1 lit"', Inr hr^ucti'io ' 

SEVILLE I 
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"Richi£gMii!Ki enthralling!" 

jfn f Judilh Oh*. . 
' Ntv Yofk-Mogoiint 

COLUMBIA PICTURES prrMRti 
.n lUVI.N'G ALLKN* PRODUCTION 



© côte des neiges 

Plojo Cole do» Nc.gpi 73i 5527 



TeCHNlCOLOR 

■tlMMil 
fMtnttJi; 

Utt CMIIItl 





"A ftUmHCTIOnS TBimiPB! 
TliE70sFIIISrfiSBtfBFIC!" 

- Stotia Kaaicr, TIm Macula* 

"DISTMIIOFFlUNISAlUam! 

JUhi it mtj inat ul fiU If ùnliif iu|iiMr 



"OnOFTlIBTU&'SUBEST!" 
"A UIIRIIFIN' ULAP&UIOa!" 



ONE OF THE YEAR 'S 10 BEST!" 
Chief Dan George 
"BEST SUPPORTING ACTOR" 

• N»w York Film Ctilict 




DUSIINHOrTMAN 
'^UTTUBIGMAN" 



MAiniN BMfiA MfJEffCOBIïC ttlEf DAN OEORGE 
RIVE dCnAW>w1*'^*^'^'^ 



BaMtf en >« MmI t« noma BaiB 



STARTS 
TODAY! 



LOEWS 

«14 SI. CAIHUINÇ W l6«-SeSI 



FIATURI 10.15, 
12.4}, 3.13. 6.0S. 
S. 30 PJM. LAST 
COAU>Un SHOWi 
tMPM. 



THEATRE DU RIDEAU VERT, , 
4664StDenliSt \ 
.To Feb. ,28: La Ceïestine 
— Frenando de Rojas . 
CENTAUR THEATRE, ; ; 
453 St. Francois Xavtà^j^i 
To March 8: Unclë'^Vçnya"'— - 
Anton Chekhov 

THEATRE DU NOUVEAU 
MONDE, Theatre Port ""^ . 
Royal, PdA. 

To March 13: "D.D.T." - 
Paul Bulitoneâù 
CENTAUR THEATRE 
Feb. 21: Poetry reading — 
Irving Layton 
CAPITOL THEATRE: 
Feb. 22: Van Morrison in 
concert with Brandy Ayre; 
THEATRE A DE - QUAF 
SOUS, 100 Pine Ave; East 
To Feb. 28: Bou Boii' Ro- 
bert Gauthier ' ~ 
McGILLHLM SOCIETY, 
Leacockl32^ 

Tonight at 6:30 & 9:30: ThO: 
Thomas Crown Affair; 
U.SJ\.,' . 1968; Norman Je-', 
^wison. 

BOUTIQUE SOL£IL, 
430 Bontecours St 

fTo Feb. 28: International 
Tapestry Exhibition. 
To Feb. 25: The Works of 
Réné Deroin, printmaker. 
SAIDYE. u- BRONFMAN CEN- 
TRE AND SGWU 
Last day: "45'» 30'N 73» 
36'W"^~- A Dual Exhibition 
of Conceptual Art. SEE m 
LOYOLA COLLEGE. 

■ 7141 Sherbrooke St West 

.'Feb. 26-28: Staircase - 
Charles Dyer. 
SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY, H-651, Hall 
Building 

-Tonight at 9:00: Poetry 
Reading — Kenneth Koch 
STUDENT ART EXHIBITION, 
Union, 124 V 

Now: Students of Ecole des 
Beaux Arts; Sir George 
Fine Arts Dept.; and Mc- 
Gill Education Dept. 
RADIO McGlli 
Tonight from Midnight . 
until 6:00 ' — Streetnoise. 
CFQR-FM, 92.5. This week 
it's time for some more 
"Old Radio"... - this time. 
Lux Radio Theatre. Don 
Audet does some more 
Blues... Jugband and Wash- 
board.'; A - look at "T Ses- 
sions", -a "Pollutton Sym- 
posium, and the respon- 
sibilities of coming of 
ago In society, and life's 
thoughts from Alfred Her- 
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FIVE 
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KAREN BLACK 
SUSANANSPACH 



éHOWTIMES 

1:25-3:25-5:30 



flTWflTERI 
ALEHISniHOn PLAZA 



METRO 
LEVEL 



EASY RIDER 



Dennis Hopper 



with Peter FondlB > 



Sat.li^ 
6;8r^X>:00P.M. 



Leocock Âuâilîbrium 
'McGill University 



$1.00 
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A new doctrine of faith 

As Doug Pringle of CKGM-FM has been saying, "There's a revo- 
lution going on and it's in our heads." But Prinze didn't have the 
paUence to write four hundred pages about it so it was left to Cbaries 
Reich's Hie Greenbg Of America to tell us all about what was happen- 
ing to^ur consciousness. ' ~ _ 



■ Basically what has occurred is a return to the Pauline doctrine of 
faith. Anything can happen if you believe,. but if you believe you d(m^; 
qîiite have to do anything. Actually you do have to do soinething,XChiS- 
tianity offered the life of Christ as an archetype to be imi&fêdÉReich 
is a bit less demanding, expecting only that you doyour thii$?Ksiteich 
has proven, through personal example, going to a Prep school/attending 
an Ivy League college, holding a teaching position at Yale, and being a 
celebrated writer are all part-of doing your own thing. Appearances 
are deceiving, his life is not an American success stoiy but a reflection 
of a whole new level of consciousness. 

I had my closest encounter! with this Cbnsclousness m while eating 
at Rose Marie's a few weeks;ago.^Iv^;^ven a tribal message by 
someone called Tom that July '21 would be ah bitemâÛorial peace day. 
^y???;^"'** t'^^t perhaps things mi^it not come off, which is 

• an' understandable attitude when you realize that July 21 would exist 
only if he believed in it (and you believed in it). What was even more 
interesting about July 21 was that its existence would never be validated 
by any celebration, moment of silence, prayer, etc. It would exist" in the 
minds of those who believed. For them there was to be the realization 
that this is Peace Day...wow. 



The trouble with Tom is that he's too late, everybody already be- 
lieves in peace. The same can be said for Reich; everyone who's going 
to readme book already knows about Consciousness m. In fact it has 
alrea(^ irrevocably altered. the world. Politicians. how, flash >. peace: 
signs and talk about the quality of life. Technocrats and. bùreaiicrats 
are ashamed, and tell their ch&dren they make book for a living. 



,0n the bifreqiient' occasion that " 
-a Dally editorial chooses to deal 
with the Students' Society, the 
purpose is invariably to spread 
ashes on a corpse that is still 
■warm. Actually this is a heart- 
ening devdopment: bdng elevated 
from the statiis of "dead issiie" 
to "terminal case" always is. 
More importantly, it gives stu- 
dent hacks like me an. opportu- 
nity to reply to crusading Jour- 
nalists and editoriab like 'Tom 
SoreU's "Studaits' Society - A 
PbliUcal Perspective." . 

Now that the question of sol- 
vency has become a critical one, 
it is easy to argue for the abo- 
lition of a body that manages to 
combine administrative inepti- 
tude with political pussyfooting. 
It is far more difficult to create 
the "context ^forTlnvolvement" 
that, the editorial calls for. 
"Students' Cbuncil's ,excep- 
tionally mediocre record is real- 
ly beside the pohit.- Even the 
fibJaly-Hyman-Foster years were 
marked- by a startling. degree of 
bureaucratic miscalculation. The 
question here Is whether or 
not the old school spirit can be 
resurrected. To suggest that 
anything more earthshaldiig was 
the cause of ;68's involvement 
would be to misrepresent the 



When ; the Hajaly group - took 
over in' '67 the issue of student 
reform^ had begun to animate a 
student<:body wary of frats and 
sororities; and Greeks latter ho- 
nbîir -socletiés. As soon as , the 
issue of student representation 
expired, organizations like Coun- 
cil seemed hilariously out of 
place. But it is a mistake to think 
that, the community action label 
can capture the imagination of 
students who are suspicious of 
promises iand even more hostile 
to visionary master plans. 

You can berate ''the hacks for 
being hacks but you can't fault 
them for knowing which way the 
wind b blosringi.Not even a hack 
can realistlcal^^^ push, for. a 
programme of ; ''community ' hi- 
volvement" if he know in ad- 
vance_that there is nothing to 
finance it with. On this campus, 
"interest and- involvement" are 
generated by the knowledge that 
resoiircés eidstto'get.thhigs done. 
Thé line of causiation' cannot ' be 
reversed overnight or in the'space 
of amonth. 

Meanwhile, the editorial ques-. 
tions the capacity of vi^Ianti^ 
bureaucrats to execute projecjt 
of benefit to students. My imp! 
sion is that vigilante bureauciiS 



. ■ are the best we can hope for until 
the prospect of a revival ceases 
to be the impossibllity'it is today. 

Immediate diange b definitely 
in. order. I suspect, however, 

' that it cannot take the form either 

^;^o.f;SGouncU>)^resolutions on TTie 

-^Natmië^Sf'Qùebec or qf .editoriab 
noting that Council needs goab. 
All this b obvk)us and has been 

" for some time. My own view b 
that Council has to come across 
vrith the type of services that em- 
ploy and benefit students at the 
same time, projects like loaii 
funds and tutorial schemes as 
well as legal aid and community 
work. It has also been suggested 
that clubs and societies get a 
smaller slice of Council revenues 

. .for. at , least five years so that 
some ihbniey at least can be di- 
verted to more worthwhile under- 
taking! While measures of Ihb 
nature may release funds for the 
conununity activity that b the 
stuff of good news and 'better 

- editoriab, their caindty- to gen- 
erate sustained enthusiasm b 

• .open to conjecture. 



Rene Sorell, 
Arts and Science rep, 
Students' Council. 




The youth culture or Consciousness HI has become today as much 
the dominant culture in America as Exbtentialbm was in France fifteen 
years ago. The press and the little joumab are filled with its critics 
and apologists. In a sense the Second Comuig has. passed right by and 
we are all saved. But now what are we supposed to do? 

' ^ ' - Daniel LUchins 



Letters 



Frats: another look, 

Sir,. 

Wo megsàfr^em ities on the 
McGiiiîoaDD^ilSe angry - at a ' 
dosémlndédiiess on thb cam-! 
pus that most McGQl students' 
would probably rather not acknow- 
ledge. " 

Proud of thek so^alled "lib- 
eral'' aUUudg^ their broad- 
minded|lolaâfGé:of others' val- 
;j>jiM;^rfi^|ri^ff|^awareness" of 
'tiielr^ênviifbninènt,'' 'students at 
McGill have managed, by blind- 
ly condernning frats for the past 
fhte years,, to condemn them- 
selves to a position of ludicrous 
ignorance of ^ what's happening 
right in front of them. 

McGill's socially conscious 
population hasn't quite become 



conscious of the fact that frater- 
nities have changed - and are 
continuing to change - apparent- 
ly at a conskierably faster rate 
than thérayerage McGill student 
can comprehend. 

Fifteen years ago fraternities 
created an image for themselves.- 
of status-seeking, socially un- 

~ conscious and snobbishly, dosed 
groups - and. McGill swallowed 

'the image whole - and even tried 
to digést it, by granting frat mem- 
bers a certain admiration. Un- 
fortunately, the old image seems 
to have gotten stuck somevrtierç. 
between consumption and, ex- 
cretion - arjd it'slnaklng/^the, 
McGill student popidatiorillook ' 
pretty slupW - for the simple- 
reason that until they get rid of 
that old irhage they are going 
to suffer from the same men^ 
constipation that characterizes 
theb- attitudes today. 

How inany times rnust McGill 
students be told that there b no 



more "hazing" ■ for new mem- 
bers of women's 'fraternities, 
and that, as,a matter of fact, many 
fratis. are discussing . aboUshhig 
the whole idea of initiations? 

How many thnes do frat mem- 
bers have to condenm the old 
"black-ball" system of selective 
membership before thb campus 
will accept that the black-ball b 
dead? . . - - 

, And now many innovations have 

' to l>e made in a system so ar- 
chaic that it almost negates the 
idea of change, to convince Mc- 
Gill that frats are fighting to 
change themselves - more than' 
most "establbhment institutions" 

^;aré^!dÔ)ngV-T>right under this uni- 
versify's "socially conscious" 
nose. If some people on thb cam- 
pus would open their eyes and try 
to take an unbiased look at fra- 
ternities they, might just'discover 
that all those morally repubive 
fraternity traditions that they're 

(Conttailiéd on page 10) 
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Students' Society 



Elections 



Nommations are hereby called for 
the following positions 

*< • . ' . , •. . . 

• PRESIDENT 

• Vice!' 



INTERNfti: AFFAIRS 

VICE-PRESIDENt 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

SEVEN (7) STUDENTS' 

SOCIETY: REPRESENTATIVES 
ON SENMH 



Nominations for President must be signed by at least 
100 members of the McGill Students' Society together' 
with their year and faculty, and for the positions of 
Vice-President and Senate Representatives byr,at Jeost 
SO members of the Students' Society togetner^with 
their year and faculty. 

These positions may, be held by any member of the 
McGill Students' Society, in. good standing with the 
University, exceptt 

''Ml^^>^4!^>S'*'^ less than three courses 
iî^tudennVragistè'red in the' Faculty of Graduate 

Studies and Research who are non-resident students 

' or full members of the teaching staff. 



• TWO (2) COUNCIL 
REPRESENTATIVES FRQM 
THE FACULTY OF 
GRADUATE STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH 

a) Nominations must be signed by at least 25 students 
of the Graduate Faculty. 

b) Any. graduate student in good standing may hold 
these positions. 

, ALL NOMINATIONS MUST CONTAIN ONLY 
^ THOSE WORDS PRINTED IN THE STUDENTS' 
SOCIETY ELECTORAL BY-LAWS AS CONTAINED 
ON PAGE 29 OF THE STUDENT HANDBOOK. 
THEY MUST BE COUNTERSIGNED BY THE 
NOMINEE, WHO SHOULD ALSO INCLUDE HIS 
-NAME AND ADDRESS, AND B| HANDED TO 
THE SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
STUDENTS' SOCIETY BY 



4 PM, FRIDAY, FEB. 19, 1971 



Ashley F.Hilliard 
Chief Returning Officer 



Students to have job priority 



by Donna Balkan 

As of last week's Senate meet- 
ing, McGill students will be given 
priority when applying for jobs 
within the University. 

These opportunities would 
include those jobs available in 
all departments, as well as Mc- 
GUI-run business operations, 
such as the bookstore. 

The change in policy was a 
result of a meeting held between 
members of the Students' Soc- 
iety' executive and the admi- 
nistration. The policy )s the re- 
sult of a Students' Council motion 
lastterm. 

In a letter to Students' Soc- 
iety Internal Vice-President 
Kevin O'Connell. J.R. Ross 
O'Farrell, Director of Adminis- 
trative Services, emphasized 
the need for central agencies 
to carry put this policy. Pre- 



CARS AVAILABLE 

For Toronto. AÀort^fprènrfnc*!, 
Wettom Conodo'-and f Florfdo. 
Driver mult b« 21 or ov«r and 
ttave current driver's license. Coll 
Montreal Driveowoy Service ltd. 
4018 St. Cottierine St. W. Tel.i r 
' 937-2816,: 




ABORTIONS 

AK IKAL IN NEW YMK 

For infonnotion and immédiat* 
hotpjtol oppc rfnb w nt t coO 

PRIGNANCY CONTROL 
CENYER, INC. 

16 WEST 86th STREET 
New York, New York 
212 873.1496 

(Can early in the riMmittg, our 

lines ore usually free then) 



TODAY 

DISCOTEK 
COFFEE 
LOUNGE 



8:30 p.m.- 1:00 a.m. 



Let's get together and 
mix it, up a bit. 



sently, departments hire and 
fire part-time employees in a 
decentralized fashion. 

"The methods and procedu- 
res for implementing this are 
not well set up and are not 
worldng," O'Farrell stated. He 
hopes that the Student Placement 
Service and the Personnd De- 
partment will work -in close 
coordination in providing more 
available Jobs for students. 

Under this> programme, the 
Placement Service ':■ would re- 
ceive all applications for - em- 



ployment from students. 

Then the Service would inform 
the Personnel Department of 
suitable candidates for the 
available positions. "Hie selec- 
tion will be made by : the twa 
agencies. . 

Mr. Finn Sandsta, of the Pla- 
cement Service, believes that 
this policy will be successful 
in obtaining more jobs for stu- 
dents. He also stated that it will 
be necessary to canvass all de- 
partments to see' how many op- 
portunities'are actually available. 
■ ■ /-Wi^.tv'bWr^*^ r"- 
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THE BIOLOCV STUDENTS' UNION 

and ' 

THE BIOLOGY DEPARTMENT 

present 

THE SECOND SYMPOSIUM ON TEACHING 

featuring 

THE CENTRE FOR LEAKHINC AMD DEVELOPMENT 
THEINSTRUaiONALCOMMUNICATIONSCENTRE 

bate: Friday. 19 Mmiory PIom: SI /4 Stewart BIdg. 

Tlnw: 2:00 p.in. ^■. tVERYONE WELCOME 



Architectural Undergraduates Society presents 

FÉLIX CANDELA 

. World renowned architect-engineer 
on 

^^Thin Shell Structures'' 

1-26 Friday Feb. 1 9th 8 P.M. . 



HILLEL STUDENTS' SOCIETY 
IS PLEASED TO SNOWBALL YOU INTO: 

A Skating & Toboganning Party, 

ON BEAVER LAKE V 

Bus leaving from 3460 Stanley St., 
Sat. Feb. 2bth, 7:30 PM 
Returning to Hillel 10:30 - 11:00 
& 

An Après-Tobogannihg Party _ ' 
Refreshments l*rovided. 

■ ; $100 



McGill Premedical Society 

presents 

Dr. W./Novick (RV.H.) 

on ' 

^^MODERH 
OTORHINOLARYNGOLOGY 



Friday, Feb. 19/1 PM. 

Franciî.i^minar-RÔtJ'm^ 4\\\ floor --Mcfntyro (enter via. Mp'dical 
library on 3rd floor). _ "" " '. 
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LETTERS... 

(ContinDed from page 8) 

always shouting about have dis- 
appeared. Tbey migtit even find a 
social institution malieaUe enough 
'to survive in our-!jaUeuUied';^'80- 
ciety.-. - -îWfMm^ 
^When all the trappings \of age 
-^are stripped from. -the old 'fra- 
• temal ideal, what renudns is a 
commitment ot brotherhood that 
doesn't exactly contradict the 
aquàrian ideal of love and peace 
(That's right - not snobbery or 
status, or hedonism - just fra- 
eternity). - \ 
iFm not telling everyone at 
'McGOl to join a fraternity - just 
to take another look at frats. It's 
every student's own decision 
whether or not he or she joins 
a fraternity, but for -God's sake 
don't keep demonstrating your: 
.ignorance, of the situation by 
mouthing off about the evils of 
an institution ' that disappeared 
five years ago. 

TrkiaMacgowan 
Kappa Alpha Theta 

For those who 
think Young.;. 

Sir, 

■ While pseudo-sociologists and. 



self-appointed do-gooders con- 
tbtue to demand costly tax-funded 
"programs" to entertain, occupy, 
and placate our young people; I 
charge that much of our sooUed 
youth problem stems our havhig 
"programmed" our young people 
clean out of their creativity, self- 
reliance and appreciation for 
thinpeamed. 

Fed, clothed, housed, educated, 
entertained, picked up after and 
indulged, ' many . have come to 
believe (hat-the world owes them 
a Uving -.Ithatthey have a "right" 
to phonograph, tape recorder, 
bicycle or automobile, weekly 
allowance and key to the door 
devoid of responsibility, account- 
ability or authority; "The result? 
Youth has become arrogant; and 
bored - teenage tyrants'iseeking 
new thrills and new powers by 
way of drugs, riots, four-letter- 
words, freaky clothes and a con- 
tempt for authority. 

In "programming" our children 
from their Tiist kindergarden 
"date" and . muscling in on their 
lives as inane "swinging" pals - 
afraid to exercise discipline lost, 
someone recognise the grey 
beneath their beanie cap, we are 
not only phoney intruders, but rob 



youngsters of thdc'j^ini'iviilual;^ 
dreams and aspirations^^the?! 
green years so necessary to 
growth, mental development and 
self respect. . • 

The time h^ come to reco- 
giise the stupidity of blandng a 
"generation gap". and to accept 
the reality of jtogjyiMripus^leifeb 
of devdopment^lm3%'3r-acMm- 
panying responsibilities and 
authorities. If we need proof of 
this, we need only examine the 
great teachlffgs of the worid - 
Christian, Buddhist, Jewish, Con- 
fuscian and Hindu wherein each 
offer clear guidelines on the 
"rights" and "responslbiUties" 
of each generation. Only -the 
Western world seems to have 
lost its perspective and created 
such phoney issues as a "genera- 
tion pp." . ' 

Patricia Young 
- Vancouver 



Stone -throwing and 
IVIud • slinging • 
Canadian style 



(Continued from page 1) 

rent ouverts et que les cours continuent à se donner selon 
l'horaire établi.- _i 
CONDITIONS 

Suite à la lettre du directeur général, datée du 15 février 
1971, . ■ - . • ' ,: 

1. — l'accepte de ne participer à aucune activité préjlidl» 
ciable à la bonne marche dès cours ou Jetant du discrédit 
sur le Collège; 

2. — J'accepte de me conformer aux DIRECTIVES publiées 
dans le GUIDE DE L'ETUDIANT 70-71. ~ 

Je suis, conscient (e) que si Je déroge à ces exigences, Je 
serai passible d'expulsion Immédiate, et Je signe: 



DATE. 



Numéro matricule^ . . . 



Sir, 



With regard to your Editorial 



on the Constitutional Conference 
-and those "reactionary, western ' 
governments" /Feb. 10th), pieo- 
ple in glass-houses shouldn't 
throw stones. Unfortunately your 
opinion is indicative of many other 
Central Canadians. who find intol- 
erable divers > opinions from 
outside a ' very narrowly defined 
geographic area e.g. Outremont, 
Westmount, Rockdiffe, or Forest 
Hills. 

Robert Lethbrldge 



Plays 



Sir, 

Few people know this, but I 
wiU teU you: the entire McGUl 
philosophy, sociology and En- 
.glish departments moonli^t on 
week-ends as cherubs and satyrs 
in Passion Plays. 

W. Pleasure 
W.Funn 




ICS . . . 



(Continued from page 5) 

formation." More recently; a radical has analyzed it all as 
the "Keynesian Counter-Revolution." The truth seems' to ' 
be that everyone is making too miich of what, seen \n per- 
spective, was a belch in church, at best a palace coup. 

For Keynes too was a neo<lassical economist who, in 
ills theory, left all the assumptions of that theory intact ex- 
cept for those having to do with the'rdationships between 
savings, consuption, and income. That was enough to allow 
a peep into why depressions can happen. It did not, could 
jtot, do much toward explaining the economy, let alone how 
politics and other social relationships interact with the 
economy over time (in its aggregate t)ehavior). It should be 
noted that Keynes was clearly convincedrôutside the highly 
abstract static theoryj "that industrial' capitalism was, 
stagnating, and that its survival reqiii^ :iiutitùtipnal re- 
form - to prevent socialism. His 'succason hâve pei'- 
formed a neat trick: They have neglected this bâsit: concern, 
and neglected also to recognize that we have avoided stag-' 
nation by militarization. 

So, up to and including today, the profession goes on 
with neo-classical methodology, but now, instead of trying 
to-, figure but that egg and tea problem, and, even worse, ; 
quite without consciousness of what it is doing, tries to ex: . 
plain and to prescribe for the overall economic growth and ; 
unemployment problems of the USA, economic develop-' 
ment in India, and just about anything eke that hits the 
news that relata to economics. —, 

Economists since the Tbirties have tried to be in' thehr 




A Canadian Study' 



moral structure of income distribution, and. a productive 
capacity that, far from havbtg scarcity, lias surplus as its 
problem (a problem resolved by increasing the hu^nity and 
.^Nowgaieration — i.e.; they have tried to respond to the latest the murderousness of the productive mix); and that, in its 
fheadUna: or policyjieedsin ways' that set "macro" half emphasizes stabilization and measured growth 

thêm'bff frbni thdr'iieoHclassical progenitors. Fine. But ignoring the economic consequences of the former (e.g., 
they have tried to do so always starting and always return- unemployment) and the social consequences of the latter 



ing to ah analytical apparatus that was designed for an en- 
tirely different set of questions - questions that set aside, 



to repeat, time, technology and technological deveIopment,\'.-J theory, and their reasoning and their recommendations 



social institutions, change, and conflict. When economists 
make sense - and that happens - it is despite their trab- 
ing, and because they are sane and observant. 

Contemporary economists have also moved far ahead of 
their predecessors hi technique, and far beyond them in 
levels of abstraction - all this while trying to handle ques- 
tions that presume to relate to the real jungle of social 
relationships. For students of economics toady, both under- 
graduate and graduate, what this means is that more time, 
energy, and spirit haye to be drained and used in the mas- 
tery of technique - more and more and niore. And what 
is neglected even more, over thne, is the reality of the eco- 
nomy, the society. 

° In short, the theoretical underpinnings of economics, 
and the institutional underphinhigs of economists, give us 
a (fisdpline wtiose thei^r^^oria from s^rçi^^(Q'i^cl^èy\ 
in its^!(n^q9\,'b^ftiç^an<frono)IJy^^^ 
revolve around an insane structure of pr 



mirror either the-hard desires or the soft rhetoric of those 
«dioruleus. 

.To say all this is to say something else: The complahits 
of students, though justified in full when they point to dull- 
ness, irrelevance, and what appears to be prostitution, 
are misplaced when they make individuals their targets. It 
is a system that has produced our economics, and that sys- 
tem is today in deep trouble. Therefore, economics, which 
was.developed to serve a system that was growing b strength 
and cbnfidence,-.bja]so,in deep trouble. The crisb in eco- 
nomics, as hi the reit'pf education, will be resolved if and 
when, and In the same directions, as we resolve our deeper 
social crisis. But the resolution will not be a favorable one 
if we seek to make it only by yelling at the - usually uncon- 
scious - servants of the dying system. 
\^ \-^|)ipgle remahis a jungle until Jt Is mapped; and in.the 



(ë.g., pollution, trivialization, and worse). Economists who 
;move away from micron and macro theory do so without 



Y,de^Çlo))ment of écôhpnii^J 
Hâve recognteed thë jùnglé 



h pàsl century ,veiy jew< ." 
" ^g, le't alone as some^ 



thing to study. Those who have, have been radical, but they 
have no professkm (or better, collective) with which to work. 

That's what we must seek, and develop. There are many 
reasons why radicals eveii at their best have done an in- 
adequate job - the jungle is complicated and threatening. 
But among those reasons is that we have woriced so far apart 
from each other, in spirit as well as geographically. "That 
b changing a bit now, not least with the lively and promismg 
Unton for Radical Political Economics- (URPE, P.O. Box 
287, CannMdge^Mass., (12138). But for URPE to make 
serious hath^^thefihovement for change of the entire' 
society miutaln make serious headway. 

Education.'and within it, economics, reflects and serves 
the society that supports it. This' society is one struggling 
to change, and the primary task of radical economists is 
to show what it is that must be changed, why, and liow, -. 
and towards what. We need a theory of capitalist society, 
and of social change. Marx took us the Hrst few steps; the 
rest we have to do ourselves. . ^ 

Some books for biiilding a radical perspective on Eco- 
nomics, Capitalism, and the American economy: 
Monopoly Capital ... : 

Paul Baran arid^PàulJ^Sweezy 
The Political éionomjFof Growth 
• Paul Baran . .î'iè,''^';^*' .'■'■', 
Marxist Econpmic.irheory (2 Vols.) . 

Ernest Màhdél ' . Iv" V ' 
Capital (3 Vols.) " , 

Karl Marx 
Absentee Ownership ■ 

ThorsteinVeblen 
Wealth and Power in Amerieal 
The Triumph of ConservaUs 
, Gabriel Koiko 
Who Rules America 

William DomhoK A . 

.ThePolltictofOii 

Robert Engler 
The Power Bite n 
White Collar 

C.Wright Mills 
Social Origins of Dictatorthip and Democracy 

BaWngton Moore 
The Making of the English Working Class 

E.P. Thompson 
Classes In Modem Society 

T.B. Bottomore 
Rich Man Poor Man 

Heriifian lJ.Miller, " . . 
Capitallsm Socialism and Democracy 

, JosehpA. Schumpeter ' . • . 

The Age of Imperialism 

Harry Magdoff " 
The New Empire ^ 

Walter Lafabier . . 
The Great Evasion.. . - 
Contoursof American History 

"William A. Williams. 
Economic Philosophy 

Joan Robinson . . . rv 

Econpmics: Mainstream Readings and Radical Critiques 
: ^ > DaVldMerrtielstein .. - 




FRIDAY FEBRirARY-lb.i'Î971- 



today 



BERTRAND RUSSELL COLLO- 
QUIUM ON. EXACT PIflL: Har- 
riySeatly^spcaldng on Modal logic. 
3479J?eel,^2rid noor^i4pm^j!. yj?. 
FACULTY rOP-MUSIC:^orks 
by Purcell, Somers, Barber, and 
Berger, directed by Wayne Rid- 
del. Rcdpath Hall, Adults $1.50, 
Students $0.50, 8:30 pm. . 
RED & WIflTE REVUE 1971: 
' •"niree Magic Words". Moyse 
-Hali, 8:30 pm. 

PREMEO: Dr. W. Novicit on 
"Modem Otoihinolaiyngology". 
Francis Seminar Rm., 4lh floor 
Mclntyre, 1 pm. 

MSEA: Easy Rider. L132. 6, 8. 
10pm.'; " / ■ 

GAMMA PHI BETA: Gamma 
Plii's welcoming all girls- for 
lunch. 3448a Peel Street (down 
the alley), 12-2 pm. 
OLD McGILL: This is it; last 
day for grad photos. B44, all day. 
RADIO McGILL INSOUND: 5 pm- 
The- City-news wrap-up of the 
week. Campus, 2-8 pm. 
DELTA GAMMA WOMEN'S 
FRAT: D.G.'s welcome all girls 
to lunch. 62S Milton No. 202, 12-2. 
ALPHA OMICRON PI WOMEN'S 
. FRAT:" Invites all girls to come 
and have lunch. 3570 University, 
12-2. 

DAILY SUPPLEMENT: Art ex-" 
hibition! Union main floor, all 
. day. " • 

SIC: For. info and help, come 
1 see 1^. Union switchboard, 12-3 
pmr 

MFS FRIDAY NITE: -.Thomas ; 
Crownc Affair with Steve McQueen'. 
L132, 6:30 and 9 pm. 
PRE-MEDINFO: Rap with med 
students. Mclntyre 620, 1-2 pm. 
- ARAB STUDENTS' SOC: : So- 
— ' cial club entertainments and 
free refreshments. . Union _ B26, 
5:30. 

AMATEUR RADIO VE2UN: 
Meeting with speeches by can- 
~ didates. Nominations close at 1:15, 

Union 401. * . 
J3E0RGIAN' PLAYERS: "The, 
Sport of My Mad Mothe^^a play 
by Ann ' Jelllcoe. ' Sltûdènts' $1.50. 
Public $2.00. Doiiglas Bums 
•CTarke Theatre of S.G.W.U., 
8:30 pm. — 
ALPHA GAMMA DELTA: In- 
vites all women to lunch. 3563 
. University Apt. W/; 12-2 pm. i^ 
'" -feeandbiiiisafs^pm. ■ ' ' - 
WOMEN'S INTERCOL ICE HOC- 
KEY: McGill vs Western. semi- 
finals of WITCA tournament. 
Winter stadium, 12 noon. - 
CIONESE STUDENT SOC: Orient 
Bowl , tearh meeting and. warm- 
up, Ciirrie Gym; 7pm. 
GERMAN DEPT: Two films: 
Absurd Theatre' and Liesl Karl- 
stadt by Karl Valentin (Brecht) 
FRIDAY NIGHT D1SC0TH& 
QUE (ISA) : Union roffée lounge, 
. 8:30.$0:50. 

,ARMEt«nAN STUDENTS. SOC: 
Basketball game . vs . Sir Gaor- 
ge Williams . Armenian Gub. 
.C!urrieGym,5pm. 
CANTERBURY, ANGLICAN CIL\P 
LAINCY: Meeting to discuss 
,folk mass. Yellow Door. 3625 
^Aylmer, 1pm. 
~:t,V:vMSS: Trip to Quebec. Leaves 
—^ 5 pm- from Mclntyre (1200 Pine) 
& returns Sunday at 3. Rtn bus 
fare$5. 

SATURDAY 
RED & WIUTE REVUE 1971: 
. Yoiir last chance to see "Three 
Magic Words" an. original mu- 
ji 'Sical cbmedy off the <^'8.j Moyse 
!j^^^U,8;30, . 



CIDNESE STUDENTS' SOCIETY 
Orient Bowl Baskétball Tourn- 
ament. Currie Gym. 9 pm. Film 
'show "Home In Taipei". -PSCA, 
2, ■ 7, 9 pm. Mixer-$0.50 admis- 
sion. Coffee Lounge, 0 pm. 
SKYDIVING:' First jump for 
beginners. St. Antoine, all day. ' 
INDIA INTERNATIONAL: In- 
dian fUm "Shree 420" - Taj 
Mahal: 562S Decelles Ave.,' 2:30 
and 7:30 pm.Vi^JH; ' ;{c': ; " -/^ 
WOMEN'S INTERCOL ICE HOC^ 
KEY: Consolation and playoff 
games between McGill, - McMas- 
ter. Western, and Guelph. Winter 
Stadiiim,9amand 11:30am. 
GEORGIANlfPLAYERS: "The 
Sport of My Mad Mother" by Ann 
Jellicoe. Students $1.50r Public 
^$2.00. Douglas Burns Clarke 
Theatre of SGWU, 8:30 pm. 



SUNDAY . 

GARDNER HALL FILM CLUB: 
"Let it Be" The Beatles, 3925 
University Street, 6, 8 and 10 pm. 
MTL CHAMBER SINGERS: Eve- 
ning of Italian Madripls.-Divi- 
nity Hall, 8:30 pm. - 
CHINESE STUDENT SOC: Orient 
Bowl semi-final and final, Currie 
Gym, 9 am. 

BIOLOGY STUDENTS UNION: 
'Symposium on teaching - Centre 
for^Le»niirig^and^Dg2i^^ 
ariâ Insl'racCionai conununfcati^^ 
Stewart Sl/4 2 pm. 
ISA QUEBEC CARNIVAL: Bring 
sleeping bag. Union. Sat. 8 am. 
CANTERBURY-ANGUCAN CHAP- 
PLAINCY: Folk mass discus- 
sion. Back Door, .985 Sherbrooke 
W5pm. • 



Intramurals... 



•(Cont. from page 12) . ' 

our hats-and remember him in a moment of silence. Thank you very, 
much Goat. May your memory live long in the hearts of smokers 
everywhere. And I'll sec you at the finals on Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday at the winter Stadium. . ^'^-^li;^ ^ 

In spite of this week's setback, I am goiiig to put my foot In' my-, 
mouth in honour of The Great Goat and pick En^neering to improve : 
my record to 17 for 18. A late flash has Engineering 2 Arts 1 on a ' 
goal with less than a minute to go. Please come back and help me 
BigO. . 



JHIS WEEKEND 

SEMOR HOOuIy: FYi. F:eb. 19th rMcGUl at Queen's SiOO p.m. 

FENàNG'lili«Ci^?Q.Q.À.AJatMé^ 

SWIMMI^fG: O.QA.A: CHAMPIONSHIPS at Queen's Frl. Sat. 

Feb.l9thand20th. 

WRESTLING: O.QAA. CHAMPIONSHIPS at Queen's Fri: 
Sat. Feb. 19th and 20th. 




^or SO ale 
crowd 




Carletûn niust lose Satùrdà y 

McGiirsfa.tein 



by Herschy Katz 

In a very business-ljke, man- 
ner, the Rcdmén company : of : 
Reid-Hold et al Ltd. . terminated 
-an active league schedule Tues- 
day evening with a 104-73 ; win 
over the Bishops Gaitors^ At 
times the Redmen showed signs 
of ineptitude; however, they even- 
tually came to life with some 
- precision playmaking to put the 
game put of - reach; Even , coach 
Mooney, noted for his "Silly 
Walks'? and "Silly Talks" end- 
ed up sitting on the bench and 
enjoying the game. 

Ending a rough road trip, which 
included two games in La Beau- 
ce. and one in Madrid against the 
always brutal Spanish Inquisition, 
the Gaitors could only manage 
to contain the Redmen for one 
half. From the tip-off in the 
second half.^e McGill squad 
added ten quick points to their 
5(M4 half time lead to run away 
with the match. 

All members were contribu- 
tors to the victory in one way 
or anotheh A jublbnt troisième 
étoile, Bill Swinden. led the scor- 
ing parade with 21 markers. The 
first two stars, Mike . Walton 
and Johnny .^wer were unavai- 
lable to comment on their per- 
foimances as they: were too busy 
sitting around centre court after 
the game. 

Other Redmen marksmen were 
Chad Gaffield with 18 points and 
Henri Janssen with 16.. Effective, 
board, ..controllers . werer : Howie 

' 17^reboun£^Honoiitabl0men- 





photo by Alex Alpern 

ALL HANDS ON THE BALL: Henri Janssen and Bill, Holt 
dispute logistics of bali-controL 



tion should go to Chancellor 
.Ross and Vice .Principal Frost as 
they, are good board men as 
well.. 



Although they did not figure 
prominently in Jhe scoring co- 
lumn, Jeny St. i^uine^and Art 
Sandman both showed^ome .ag- 



JVs crown Bishop i 8 1-54 



by Laurie and Issie . 

' Last Tuesday's^ J V basketball 
^mèiféatured one. element^Uutf^^^ 
was^remlhiscent of just'^lxiiit 
any professional NBA. contest. 
Tliis one facet of the sport has 
endured over recent years as a 
perennial crowd-pleaser, and has 
even managed to entertain the 
'players themselves. . Usually 
this, characteristic ' does not 
emerge until the calibre of play 
is little short of pro ball. But to 
the surprise and delight of all 
^0 saw the JVs defeat Bishop's, 
81-54, such a relative rarity . 



occurred. • 

As to the nature of this dilem- 
ma... could it have been due to the 
dogged ball-hawking of Abe Be- 
naroya, whose determined pur- 
suits kept the opposition on their 
toes? Or was it the aggressive 
antics of John Derby, whose 
belligerence kept the oppœi- 
tion on their seats? "Perhaps" it 
was the thorough rebounding. 
Maybe the intellectual intimida- 
tion by Coach Sam Wimisner? 

Alas, no; it was Cliff Bochner 
who was the focal point; Cliff 
Bochner on whom all eyes burn- 
^ed as he ' glided - up the - floor; 



gressiveness in',mdmg| 
St. Pierre,, for' one, "dld'^eiy- 
thing to get hiS' hands on the 
ball. Tactics such as trading the 
Brooklyn Bridge for the basket-"" 
ball worked three times l)efore 
the befuddled Gaitors caught on. 

Sandman, whose limbering-up 
exercises include pacing the 
Phantom Runner (sic) and leaping 
tall' buildings in a single bound 
showed great offensive ability in 
converting several driving layups. 

Mentor Mooney ° also showed 
some new moves never before 
witnessed at McGill. An uncon- 
firmed report, circulating, in 
this writer's head states that the 
Mooner is seeking employment as 
the Under-Secretary to the Min- 
ister of Silly Walks next year 
in Ottawa. If this is the case, and 
I just said it was, then Mooney 
showed that he is a prinie can- 
didate forthe job. 

Prompted by a referee's poor 
call during the game, Thomas, 
"Two-Sheds" Mooney jumped 
Up from his seat on the- bench 
whereupon he quickly pro- 
ceeded into a double tutz follow- 
ed by a triple axle and ended 
with his big toe fitting- neatly 
irito a nook at the end of the 
bench. 

Another rumor circulating in 
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Giff Bochner who dazzled friend 
and foe alike with his seemingly 
superficial, yet thoroughly pro- 
found depth; and Cliff Bochner 
who brought, all .the players on 
the court to their collective knees 
when he sheepishly inquired 
after a hectic scrimmage, "Could 

. you ail please help me look for 
my contact lens?" 

The success of the ensuing 
search mirrored McGill's effort. 
It took. In fact, qiiite a little 
effort to subdue Bishop's as the 
Indians dominated play from the 

- onset. Saul Markman was the 
local idle with 18 points. Derby 
and Bochner followed with "16 
and H.poirits, repectively, while 
KeviiiWakh contributed 13. 

Tuesday's triumph set the stage 
for the showdown tonight at Sir ' 
George. The situation was. un- 
ravelled by the coach, whose 
illiteracy immediately came 
into question when he rambled 
the following: "If we defeat Sir 
Gerpge^then we assume undisput- 

. ed '^'posiiloh of first - place. If . 
we happen to forfeit this evening's 
encounter, ° and either Loyola 
beats Bishop's, or Bishop's 
beats Loyola, or vice versa, 
then there is a stalemate.. Un- 
doubtedly if this .were the case 
the conclusion that could be re- 
sohred would retroactively de- 
termine a decisive factor in 
'substantiathig the-k fate, lof the- 
penny candy..." , ' 



's lap 

this reporter's hea d says that ■ ! 
Mooney did not compete in last 
night's Silly Walks contest 
because he did not want to en- 
danger his professional status. 
Judging by what was. seen last 
night,, coach Mooney has nothing 
to worry about. 



Although this game marked 
the end of the regular season, 
schedule for the .Redmen jJiiCT^ 
are playing two exhltiiticmi^^- 
mes at home this weekend. 'The^ 
big game, the one that decides 
the future of ^McGill's OQAA 
playoff chances, will be in Kings- 
ton. Ironically the hopes of the 
Redmen lie in the hands of the 
Queen's ,Golden Gaeb.They 
must defeat the Carieton Ra- 
vens Saturday night for the Red-^ 
men to have a shot at the playoffs. 

If the Gaels do win then the 
Redmen and the Ravens will both 
end up in second place behind the 
Gaels in the OQAA Eastern 

.Division. Since only the first two 
teams make the playpffs,ia|t^âigi: 

'breaking game will have '{o?tc^^ 
played in Ottawa next week to de- ' 
cide on who moves into the play- 
offa. 

This may sound strange -biit .5!',* 
' let's hope like hell that Quieens 
wins Saturday night in Kington. . 



Intramurals 

Big Brother bombs 

|)y Big Brother 

Yeah, it-had to happen some time. I finally made a mistake. My 
gypsy let nie down.- The cards failed me. And just when I was about 
to be enshrined forever in the Seer's Hall of Fame with a 17 for 17 
perfect record ; I was betrayed. 

The man chiefly responsible for this dismal failure is none than 
that gentle ^ant JohnlNapptiicki- For those of you who don't know, 
John is 6'10" and weighs around 300 pounds. When he First arrived 
at McGllli these words were penned about him: "...has been observed 
dribbling a medicine ball down University street. He can also bend 
steel barbells in his bare hands, leap tall backboards at a single 
bound." ^ 

Last Monday night, he led his Med Q squad to a convincing 43- 
38 victory over the worid famous Talbotians. Napontek was respon- 
sible- for 22 of these, points despite very close coverage by Dan 
Dulmage who weighs in^t around 250 himself, and was drafted in the 
second n>iindbyjie Eskimos,:. r _ 

' The .Tâlfiôtians took a 17-14 lead In the ffrst half on tHe iitrength 
of Irv Dylewskl's 10 points from the floor and some hot foul shooting 
by many others. However they appeared to be intimidated by Napo- 
nick's presence and missed several easy lay ups. 

In the second half, Med Q roared back with some fine drives 
and tied the score at 19-19. The, two teams traded the lead several 
times, but, with Naponick. scoring almost .at;will, ;Med.Q.<-|^ulled 
ahead, despite Ned Mehlman's excdieht otilslde shootliîg which kept 
the Talbotians cl^e. Mehlmian finished the game with 16 points, high 
for the losers. 

The result left the Talbotians a thoroughly dejected team while 
Med Q was reported to be ecstatic with repeating last year's cham- 
pionship. After the pme, the armchair coaches were wondering why 
the faster Talbotians didn't run on Med Q. I cried as my chance for 
gloiy slipped through my fingera once again. Siould I start over at 
0 for 0, or keep on at 16 for 17 with one tie. Tune in next week as 
this cliff hanger draws to a conclusion. 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch, on Monday, Science beat Medicine 
in Hockey 4-2 on goals by Carter, Gill, CrutchField andCiianofsky. 
Medicine countered with goals by Robert and Solomon.-'^ " ' 

The stoiy on Wednesday's pme came by goat express and all 
that could be comprehended was that Arts lost to Engineering. The 
goat waS'SO exhat^ted from his run down from the stadium that he 
expired on tho-^t before he could say either the score or the 
scorers. Anybody from the Arts team who wants to claim a very 
cute goat corpse should apply at the Dally office. We should all doff 



(Cont.'on'pag8il) 



